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i: 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Storles, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The F'oremost Esaiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiInions. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough eenpene between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LivING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors Is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . It is a library in itself.”— The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LivINe AGez is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.. It has never been so ayy ye so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 

ation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
fie whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
a of the best writers of the day; and the reader 

s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.”” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of poetry, history, eng ge and romance. It 
without a peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brings 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of —- periodical literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

« Fesemest of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orld. 

“It is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 


“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.”— Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel. science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and all is here placed within reach. ‘To neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
periods in the world.” — Morning Siar, Wiilming- 
ton, N.C. 
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66 
FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


WITH each new spring 
Newborn it wakes, when every forest thing 
Unfurling is and buds are blossoming. 





In tones we know 
It speaks, that voice of immemorial woe, 
‘*That leaves should come again—that we 
should go!” 


Ere the Greek sung, 

In words melodious from the heart-blood 
wrung, 

It leaped to life in prehistoric tongue. 







Grey ages toss 
Its fainting echoes the far chasm across, 
Bridging their ancient to our present loss. 


It hath an art 
As universal as the human heart; 
In every land and clime it plays a part. 


It shall be true, 
Old and yet ever young, trite and yet new, 
Whenever trees are green and skies are blue. 


When from the gloom 
Of the dark earth upbreaks the tender bloom 
There shall be sound of wailing at the tomb. 


When clouds are cleft 
With silver splendors, and when rains have 
left, 
Upward shall yearn wild arms of love bereft ! 


Unceasingly 
Rings down the centuries one piteous cry, 
‘* That these, that these should live —that we 
should die! ”’ 


Cornhill Magazine. 


INVITATION. 


ComE when Spring touches with gentle finger 
The snows that linger 
Among the hills; 

When to our homestead return the swallows, 
And in the hollows 
Bloom daffodils. 






Or, if thou tarry, come with the Summer, 
That welcome comer, 
Welcome as he; 

When noontide sunshine beats on the meadow, 
A seat in shadow 
We’ll keep for thee. 


Or, if it please thee, come with the reaping, 
When to safe keeping 
They bring the sheaves ; 

When Autumn decketh with colored splendor 
And pathos tender 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION, ETC. 











Or come and warm us when Winter freezes, 
And northern breezes 

Are keen and cold, 

With loving glances and close hand-pressings, 
And fervent blessings 

That grow not old. 








Nay! do not linger; for each to-morrow 
Will break in sorrow 
If thou delay : 
Come to us quickly; our hearts are burning 
With tender yearning: 
Come, come to-day. 

J. ASHCROFT NOBLE. 













“WILL HE COME?” 


THE sun has lit the wood and set; 

With heavy dews the grass is wet ; 

The firs stand out in silhouette, 

Sharp, tall, and stilly ; 

Sometimes a rabbit flits in sight, 

A scampering whisk —a gleam of white ; 
Naught else. Her scarf she gathers tight — 
The air is chilly. 











The belfry clock strikes slowly — eight! 
‘* Ah, waning love makes trysters late ; 
Slack suitor he whose queen may wait! ”’ 
She stops and listens : 

A dead leaf rustled — that was all! 

Well, maiden pride will come at call; 
She will not let the teardrop fall — 

It stands and glistens. 










She turns — but hark! the step she knows! 
The branches part and, swinging, close; 
What penance now on him impose 

The tryst who misses? 
She can’t be hard, though sore she tries, 
For love will melt through loving eyes, 
And all the chiding words that rise 
Are crushed with kisses. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
















WAITING. 


ONCE, in the twilight of an autumn day, 

I stood upon a beaten path, that led 

The shepherd lads to where their charges fed 

In pastures high above the upland way: 

Solemn, and lone, and still, the mountain lay; 

And, like a dome above a temple spread, 

The blue sky stretched its beauty overhead, 

With not one floating cloud to preach decay. 

Always—above the hush, through the soft 
light 

Slow waning —the wide solitude was fraught 

With mystic impulse from the silence caught — 

Half intonations heralding the night — 

That to my heart, awe-bound, conveyed a 
sense 

Of calm expectancy and questionless suspense. 






















The dying leaves. 





Chambers’ Journal. ALFRED Woop. 





A GREAT 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A GREAT LESSON. 

THE most delightful of ail Mr. Darwin’s 
works is the first he ever wrote. It is 
his journal as the naturalist of H.M.S. 
Beagle in her exploring voyage round 
the world from the beginning of 1832 to 
nearly the end of 1836. It was published 
in 1842, and a later edition appeared in 
1845. Celebrated as this book once was, 
few probably read itnow. Yet in many 
respects it exhibits Darwin at his best, and 
if we are ever inclined to rest our opinions 
upon authority, and to accept without 
doubt what a remarkable man has taught, 
I do not know any work better calculated 
to inspire confidence than Darwin’s jour- 
nal, It records the observations of a mind 
singularly candid and unprejudiced — fix- 
ing upon nature a gaze keen, penetrating, 
and curious, but yet cautious, reflective, 
and almost reverent. The thought of how 
little we know — of how much there is to 
be known, and of how hardly we can learn 
it — is the thought which inspires the nar- 
rative as with an abiding presence. There 
is, too, an intense love of nature and an 
intense admiration of it, the expression of 


which is carefully restrained and meas- 
ured, but which seems often to overflow 
the limits which are self-imposed. And 
when man, the highest work of nature, but 
not always its happiest or its best, comes 
across his path, Darwin’s observations are 


always noble. “A kindly man moving 
among his kind” seems to express his 
spirit. He appreciates every high calling, 
every good work, however far removed it 
may be from that to which he was himself 
devoted. His language about the missiona- 
ries of Christianity is a signal example, in 
striking contrast with the too common lan- 
guage of lesser men. His indignant denun- 
ciation of slavery presents the same high 
characteristics of a mind eminently gentle 
and humane. In following him we feel 
that not merely the intellectual but the 
moral atmosphere in which we move is 
high and pure. And then, besides these 
great recommendations, there is another 
which must not be overlooked. We have 
Darwin here before he was a Darwinian. 
He embarked on that famous voyage with 
no preconceived theories to maintain. Yet 
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he was the grandson of Dr. Erasmus Dar- 
win —-a man very famous in his day, who 
was the earliest popular exponent of evo- 
lution as explaining the creative work, and 
who, both in prose and verse, had made it 
familiar as at least a dream and a poetic 
speculation. Charles Darwin in his jour- 
nal seems as unconscious of that specu- 
lation as if he had never heard of it, or 
was as desirous to forget it as if he con- 
curred in the ridicule of it which had 
amused the readers of the “ Anti-Jacobin.” 
Only once in the journal is there any allu- 
sion to such speculations, and then only 
to the form in which they had been more 
scientifically clothed by the French natu- 
ralist Lamarck. This is all the more curi- 
ous and interesting, since here and there 
Charles Darwin records some facts, and 
enters upon some reasoning, in which we 
can now see the undeveloped germs of the 
theory which ultimately took entire pos- 
session of his mind. But that theory was, 
beyond all question, the later growth of 
independent observation and of indepen- 
dent thought. He started free —free at 
least, so far as his own consciousness was 
concerned. The attitude of his mind was 
at that time receptive, not constructive. 
It was gathering material, but it had not 
begun to build. It was watching, arrang- 
ing, and classifying facts. But it was not 
selecting from among them such as would 
fita plan. Still less was it setting aside 
any that did not appear to suit. He might 
have said with truth that which was said by 
a greater man before him: “ Hypotheses 
non fingo.” This is one of the many 
great charms of the book. 

And yet there was one remarkable ex- 
ception. Like every other voyager who 
has traversed the vast southern ocean, he 
was struck, impressed, and puzzled by its 
wonderful coral reefs, its thousands of 
coral islands, and its still more curious 
coral “atolls.” Why is it thatso many of 
the continents and of the great continental 
islands whose coasts front or are sur- 
rounded by the waters of the Pacific, are 
fringed and protected by barrier reefs of 
coral? The curious question that arises 
is not why the coral should grow at all, or 
how it grows. All this, no doubt, is full 
of wonder — wonder all the greater the 
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more we know of its structure and of the 
nature of its builder. But let the growth 
of corals in seas of a certain depth and 
temperature be assumed and passed over, 
as we do assume and pass over a thousand 
other things with which we are familiar. 
The puzzle here is why it should grow in 
the form of a linear barrier along a coast, 
and yet not touching it, but ata distance 
more or less great —sometimes very great 
—and always leaving between it and the 
land an enclosed and protected space of 
water, which, once they have found an 
entrance through the reef, ships can navi- 
gate for hundreds of miles. Why should 
this same curious phenomenon be re- 
peated on a smaller scale throughout the 
thousands of islands and islets which dot 
the immense surfaces of the Pacific? Why 
should these islands so often be the centre 
of a double ring — first a ring of calm and 
as it were inland water, then a ring of 
coral reef fronting the outer sea, and 
lastly the ocean, depths out of which the 
coral reef rises like a wall? Why should 
this curious arrangement repeat ftself in 
every variety of form over thousands of 
miles until we come to that extreme case 
when there is no island at all except the 


outer ring of the coral reef and an inner 
pool or lake of shallower water which is 
thus secluded from the ocean, with noth- 
ing to break its surface — shining with a 
calm, splendid, and luminous green, set 
off against the deep purple blues of the 


surrounding sea? For effects so uniform 
or so analogous, repeated and multiplied 
over an area so immense, there must be 
some physical cause as peculiar as its 
effects. Moreover, this cause must be 
one affecting not merely or only the pecul- 
iarities of the animal which builds up the 
coral, but some cause affecting also the 
solid rocks and crust of the earth. The 
coral animals must build on some foun- 
dation. They must begin by attaching 
themselves to something solid. Every 
coral reef, therefore, whatever be its form 
— every line of barrier reef however long 
—every ring however small or however 
wide, must indicate some corresponding 
arrangement of subjacent rock. What 
cause can have arranged the rocky foun- 
dations of the coral in such curious 
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shapes? Extreme cases of any peculiar 
phenomenon are always those which most 
attract attention, and sometimes they are 
the cases which most readily suggest 
an explanation. Ring-shaped islands of 
such moderate dimensions that the whole 
of them can be taken in by the eye, supply 
such cases. There areatollislands where 
ships can enter, through some break in the 
ring, intothe inner circle. They find them- 
selves in a perfect harbor, in a sheltered 
lake which no wave can ever enter, yet deep 
enough and wide enough to hold all the - 
navies of the world. Round about on every 
side there are the dazzling beaches which 
are composed of coral sand, and crowning 
these there is the peaceful cocoanut palm, 
and a lower jungle of dense tropical vege- 
tation. On landing and exploring the 
woods and shores nothing can be seen but 
coral. The whole island is a ring of this 
purely marine product ; with the exception 
of an occasional fragment of pumice-stone, 
which having been floated over the sea 
from some distant volcanic eruption, like 
that of Krakatoa, here disintegrates and 
furnishes clay, the most essential element 
ofasoil. But reason tells us that there 
must be something else underground, how- 
ever deeply buried. When the corals first 
began to grow, they must have found some 
rock to build upon, and the shape of these 
walls must be the shape which was thus 
determined. One suggestion is obvious. 
Elsewhere all over the globe there is only 
one physical cause which determines 
rocky matter into such ring-like forms as 
these, and which determines also an 
included space of depth more or less 
profound. This physical cause is the 
eruptive action of volcanic force. When 
anchored in the central lagoon of a coral 
atoll, are we not simply anchored in the 
crater of an extinct volcano—its walls 
represented by the corals which have 
grown upon it, its crater represented by 
the harbor in which our ship is lying? 
The vegetation is not difficult to account 
for. The coral .grows until it reaches the 
surface. It is known to flourish best in 
foaming breakers. These, although con- 
fronted and in the main resisted by the 
wondrous tubes and cells, are able hére 
and there in violent storms to break off 
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the weaker or overhanging portions of the 
coral and dash them in fragments upon the 
top of the reef. Often the waves are 
loaded with battering-rams in the shape 
of immense quantities of drift timber. 
These bring with them innumerable seeds 
and hard outs able to retain their vitality 
whilst traversing leagues of ocean. Such 
seeds again find lodgment among the 
broken corals, and among the decaying 
pumice. Under tropical heat and mois- 
ture, they soon spring to life. The 
moment a palm-tree rears its fronds, it is 
visited by birds —especially by fruit-eat- 
ing pigeons bringing with them other 
seeds, which are deposited with conven- 
ient guano, These in turn take root and 
live. Each new accession to the incipient 
forest attracts more and more numerous 
winged messengers from interminable 
archipelagoes until the result is attained 
which so excites our admiration and our 
wonder, in the atoll islands of the Pacific. 
All this is simple. But here as elsewhere 
it is the first step that costs. Are all 
atolls nothing more than the cup-like rings 
of volcanic vents? And if they are, can 
a like explanation be given for the barrier 
reefs which lie off continental coasts, and 


where the crater-like lagoon of an atoll is 
represented only by a vast linear expanse 
of included and protected sea? 

Here were problems eminently attrac- 


tive to such a mind as that of Darwin. 
Vast in the regions they affect, complicated 
in the results which are presented, most 
beautiful and most valuable to man in the 
products which are concerned, the facts 
do nevertheless suggest some physical 
cause which would be simple if only it 
could be discovered. All his faculties 
were set to work. Analysis must begin 
every work of reason. Its function is to 
destroy —to pull to pieces. Darwin had 
to deal with some theories already formed. 
With some of these he had no difficulty. 
“The earlier voyagers fancied that the 
coral-building animals instinctively built 
up these great circles to afford themselves 
protection in the inner parts.” To this 
Darwin’s answer was complete. So far 
is this explanation from being true, that it 
is founded on an assumption which is the 
reverse of the truth. These massive kinds 
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of coral which build up reefs, so far from 
wanting the shelter of a lagoon, are unable 
to live within it. They can only live and 
thrive fronting the open ocean, and in the 
highly aerated foam of its resisted billows. 
Moreover, on this view, many species of 
distinct genera and families are supposed 
instinctively to combine for one end ; and 
of such a combination Darwin declares 
‘not a single instance can be found in the 
whole of nature.” This is rather asweep- 
ing assertion. In the sense in which 
Darwin meant it, and in the case to which 
he applied it, the assertion is probably, if 
not certainly, true. The weapon of analy- 
sis, however, if employed upon it, would 
limit and curtail it much. We cannot 
indeed suppose that any of the lower ani- 
mals, even those much higher than the 
coral-builders, have any consciousness of 
the ends or purposes which they or their 
work subserve in the great plan of nature. 
But Darwin has himself shown us, in later 
years, how all their toil is co-operant to 
ends, and how not only different species 
and families, but creatures belonging to 
different kingdoms, work together most 
directly, however unconsciously, to re- 
sults on which their common life and 
propagation absolutely depend. In the 
case before us, however, this second ob- 
jection of Darwin is superfluous. The 
first was in itself conclusive. If the 
reef-building corals cannot live in a la- 
goon, or ina protected sea, it is needless 
to argue further against a theory which 
credits them with working on a plan to 
insure not their own life and well-being, 
but their own destruction. 

But next, Darwin had to encounter the 
theory that atoll islands were built upon 
extinct volcanoes, and represented noth- 
ing but the walls and craters of these 
well-known structures. This he encoun- 
tered not with a sweeping assertion, but 
with a sweeping survey of the vast Pacific. 
Had those who believed in this theory 
ever considered how vast that island-bear- 
ing ocean was, and how enormous its 
supposed craters must have been? It 
was all very well to apply some known 
cause to effects comparable in magnitude 
to its effects elsewhere. The smaller 
atolls might possibly represent volcanic 
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craters. But what of the larger? And 
what of the grouping? Could any vol- 
canic region of the terrestrial globe show 
such and so many craters as could corre- 
spond at all to the coral islands? One 
group of them occupies an irregular square 
five hundred miles long by two hundred 
and forty broad. Another group is eight 
hundred and forty miles in one direction, 
and four hundred and twenty miles in 
another. Between these two groups there 
are other smaller groups, making a linear 
space of more than four thousand miles of 
ocean in which not a single island rises 
above the level of true atolls — that is to 
say, the level up to which the surf can 
break and heap up the coral masses, and 
to which the winds can drift the result- 
ing sands. Some atolls seem to have 
been again partially submerged — “ half- 
drowned atolls”? as they were called by 
Captain Moresby. One of these is of 
enormous size—ninety nautical miles 
along one axis, and seventy miles along 
another. No such volcanic craters or 
mountains exist anywhere else in our 
world. We should have to go to the air- 
less and waterless moon, with its vast 
vents and cinder-heaps, to meet with any- 
thing to be compared either in size or in 
distribution. And then, the linear barrier 


reefs lying off continental coasts and the 
coasts of the great islands are essentially 
the same in character as the encircling 


reefs round the smaller islands. They 
cannot possibly represent the walls of 
craters, nor can the long and broad shel- 
tered seas inside them represent by any 
possibility the cup-like hoilows of volcanic 
vents. 

These theories being disposed of, the 
work of synthesis began in Darwin’s mind. 
He sorted and arranged all the facts, such 
as he knew them to be in some cases, 
such as he assumed them to be in other 
cases. Above all, like ‘stout Cortez and 
his men,” from their peak in Darien, “he 
stared at the Pacific.* The actual seeing 
of any great natural phenomenon is often 
fruitful. It may not be true in a literal 
sense that, as Wordsworth tells us, “ Na- 
ture never did betray the heart that loved 
her.” But it is true that sometimes she 
discloses her secrets to an earnest and 
inquiring gaze. Sometimes things actu- 
ally are what they look to be. Outwardly 
they are what their image on the retina 
directly paints them; and in their history 
and causes they may be what that image 
suggests not less directly to the intellect 
and the imagination. So Darwin, one day, 
standing on a mountain from which he 
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commanded a wide space of sea, looked 
down upon an atoll with its curious ring 
of walled-in water, calm, green, and gleam- 
ing in the middle of the oceanic depths of 
blue, Did it not look as if there had once 
been an island in the middle? Did it not 
look as if the coral ring had been built 
up upon the rocky foundation of its former 
shores? Did it not look as if, somehow, 
this island had been removed, and the 
encircling reef had been left alone? Some- 
how! This could not satisfy Darwin. 
How could such an island be removed? 
Its once fringing and encircling reef would 
have protected it from the devouring sea. 
Did it not look as if it had simply sunk ? 
Subsidence! Was not this the whole 
secret? The idea took firm hold upon 
his mind. The more he thought of it, the 
more closely it seemed to fit into all the 
facts. ‘The coral fringing reef of the 
island would not subside along with its 
supporting rocks, if that subsidence took 
place slowly, because the coral animals 
would build their wall upwards as fast as 
their original foundation was sinking 
downwards. And was there not a perfect 
series of islands in every stage of the 
suggested operation? There were islands 
with coral reefs still attached to their 
original foundations, islands with fringing 
reefs adhering to them all round, and leav- 
ing no lagoons. There were others where 
the foundations had sunk a little, but not 
very much, leaving only shallow and nar- 
row spaces of lagoon water between the 
island and the barrier reef. Others there 
were again where the same process had 
gone further, and wide and deep lagoons 
had been established between the reef 
and the subsiding island. Then there was 
every variety and degree of the results 
which must follow from such a process, 
until we come to the last stage of all, 
when the island had wholly sunk, and 
nothing remained but the surviving reef 
—a true atoll —with its simple ring of 
coral and its central pool of protected 
water. Then further it could not but occur 
to Darwin that the objection which was 








fatal to the volcano theory was no diffi- 
| culty in the way of his new conception; 
on the contrary, it was in strict accordance 
| with that conception. The vast linear 
reefs lying off straight and continental 
| coasts, which could not possibly represent 
| volcanoes, were completely explained by 
| a vast area of subsiding lands. The reefs 
| were linear because the shores on which 
they had begun to grow had been linear 
also, The immense areas of sheltered 
|sea, from twenty to seventy miles in 
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breadth, which often lie between the bar- 
rier reefs and the existing shores, for ex- 
ample, of Australia and New Guinea, were 
explained by the comparatively shallow 
contours of land which had gradually sub- 
sided and had left these great spaces be- 
tween the original fringing reef and the 
existing shores. The more Darwin pon- 
dered, the more satisfied he became that 
he had found the clue. The cardinal facts 
were carefully collated and compared. 
First there was the fact that the reef- 
building corals could not live at any 
reater depth than from twenty to thirty 
athoms. Secondly there was the fact 
that they cannot live in water charged 
with sediment, or in any water protected 
from the free currents, the free winds, 
and the dashing waves of the open and 
uncontaminated sea—that vast covering 
of water which in the southern hemi- 
sphere is world-wide and world-embracing. 
Thirdly there was the fact that the coral 
reefs rise suddenly like a wall out of 
oceanic depths, soundings of a thousand 
fathoms and more being constantly found 
close up to the barrier reefs. Fourthly 


there is the fact that on the inner side, 
next the island or the continent which 
they enclose or protect, the lagoon or the 
sheltered area is often very deep ciuse to 
the reef, not indeed affording oceanic 
soundings, but nevertheless soundings of 
twenty to thirty fathoms. 


All these facts 
are indisputably true. Taking them to- 
gether, the conclusions or inferences to 
which they point may well seem inevita- 
ble. Let us hear how Darwin himself 
puts them in the short summary of his 
theory which is given in the latest edition 
of his journal : — 


From the fact of the reef-building corals not 
living at great depths, it is absolutely certain 
that throughout these vast areas, wherever 
there is now an atoll, a foundation must have 
originally existed within a depth of from twenty 
to thirty fathoms from the surface. It is im- 
probable in the highest degree that broad, 
lofty, isolated, steep-sided banks of sediment, 
arranged in groups and lines hundreds of 
leagues in length, could have been deposited 
in the central and profoundest parts of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, at an immense 
distance from any continent, and where the 
water is perfectly limpid. It is equally im- 
probable that the elevatory forces should have 
uplifted throughout the above vast areas innu- 
merable great rocky banks within twenty to 
thirty fathoms, or one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and eighty feet, of the surface of 
the sea, and not one single point above that 
level; for where on the whole face of the 
globe can we find a single chain of mountains, 
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even a few hundred miles in length, with their 
many summits rising within a few feet of a 
given level, and not one pinnacle above it? 
If then the foundations, whence the atoll- 
building corals sprang, were not formed of 
sediment, and if they were not lifted up to the 
required level, they must of necessity have 
subsided into it; and this at once solves the 
difficulty. For as mountain after mountain, 
and island after island, slowly sank beneath 
the water, fresh bases would be successively 
afforded for the growth of the corals. 

So certain was Darwin of these conclu- 
sions that he adds, in a most unwonted 
tone of confidence : — 

I venture to defy any one to explain in any 
other manner howit is possible thai numerous 
islands should be distributed throughout vast 
areas —all the islands being low, all being 
built of corals, absolutely requiring a founda- 
tion within a limited depth from the surface.* 

The voyage of the Beagle ended in the 
autumn of 1836, and Darwin landed in 
England on the 2nd of October. He pro- 
ceeded to put into shape his views on the 
coral islands of the Pacific, and in May, 
1837, they were communicated to the pu 
lic in a paper read before the Geological 
Society of London. His theory took the 
scientific world by storm. It was well 
calculated soto do. There was an attrac- 
tive grandeur in the conception of some 
great continent sinking slowly, slowly, 
into the vast bed of the southern ocean, 
having all its hills and pinnacles gradually 
covered by coral reefs as in succession 
they sank down to the proper depth, until 
at last only its pinnacles remained as the 
basis of atolls, and these remained, like 
buoys upon a wreck, only to mark where 
some mountain peak had been finally sub- 
merged. Besides the grandeur and sim- 
plicity of this conception, it fitted well 
into the Lyellian doctrine of the “bit by 
bit ” operation of all geological causes — 
a doctrine which had then already begun 
to establish its later wide popularity. 
Lyell had published the first edition of 
his famous “ Principles ” in January, 1830 
— that is to say, almost two years before 
the Beagle sailed. He had acopted the 
volcanic theory of the origin of the coral 
islands ; and itis remarkable that he had 
nevertheless suggested the idea, although 
in a wholly different connection, that the 
Pacific presented in all probability an 
area of subsidence. Darwin most proba- 
bly had this suggestion in his mind when 
he used it and adopted it for an argument 
which its author had never entertained.t 


* Journal, p. 468. 
t Lyell’s Principles, 11th edition, p. 595. 
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However this may be, it must have pre- 
pared the greatest living teacher of geol- 
ogy to adopt the new explanation which 
turned his own hint to such wonderful 
account. And adopt it he did, accordingly. 
The theory of the young naturalist was 
hailed with acclamation. It was a mag- 
nificent generalization. It was soon al- 
most universally accepted with admiration 
and delight. It passed into all popular 
treatises, and ever since for the space of 
nearly half a century it has maintained its 
unquestioned place as one of the great 
triumphs of reasoning and research. Al- 
though its illustrious author has since 
eclipsed this earliest performance by the- 
ories and generalizations still more attrac- 
tive and much further reaching, I have 
heard eminent men declare that, if he had 
done nothing else, his solution of the great 
problem of the coral islands of the Pacific 
would have sufficed to place him on the 
unsubmergeable peaks of science, crowned 
with an immortal name. 

And now comes the great lesson. After 
an interval of more than five-and-thirty 
years the voyage of the Beagle has been 
followed by the voyage of the Challenger, 
furnished with ali the newest appliances 
of science, and manned by a scientific 
staff more than competent to turn them 
to the best account. And what is one 
of the many results which have been 
added to our knowledge of nature —to 
our estimate of the true character and his- 
tory of the globe we hive on? Itis that 
Darwin’s theory is a dream. It is not 
only unsound, but it is in many respects 
directly the reverse of truth. With allhis 
conscientiousness, with all his caution, 
with all his powers of observation, Dar- 
win in this matter fell into errors as pro- 
found as the abysses cf the Pacific. All 
the acclamations with which it was re- 
ceived were as the shouts of an ignorant 
mob. It is well to know that the plebis- 
cites of science may be as dangerous and 
as hollow as those of politics. The over- 
throw of Darwin’s speculation is only 
beginning to be known. It has been 
whispered for some time. The cherished 
dogma has been dropping very slowly out 
of sight. Can it be possible that Darwin 
was wrong? Must we indeed give up all 
that we have been accepting and teaching 
for more than a generation? Reluctantly, 
almost sulkily, and with a grudging silence 
as far as public discussion is concerned, 
the ugly possibility has been contemplated 
as too disagreeable to be much talked 
about. The evidence, old and new, has 
been weighed and weighed again, and 





the obviously inclining balance has been 
looked at askance many times. But de- 
spite all averted looks I apprehend that it 
has settled to its place forever, and Dar- 
win’s theory of the coral islands must be 
relegated to the category of those many 
hypotheses which have indeed helped 
science for a time by promoting and pro- 
voking further investigation, but which in 
themselves have now finally “kicked the 
beam.” 

But this great lesson will be poorly 
learnt unless we read and study it in 
detail. What was the flaw in Darwin’s 
reasoning, apparently so close and co- 
gent? Was it in the facts, or was it in 
the inferences? His facts in the main 
were right; only it has been found that 
they fitted into another explanation better 
than into his. It was true that the corals 
could only grow in a shallow sea, not 
deeper than from twenty to thirty fathoms. 
It was true that they needed some foun- 
dation provided for them at the required 
depth. It was true that this foundation 
must be in the pure and open sea, with its 
limpid water, its free currents, and its 
dashing waves. It was true that they could 
not flourish or live in lagoons or in chan- 
nels, however wide, if they were secluded 
and protected from oceanic waves. One 
error, apparently a small one, crept into 
Darwin’s array of facts. The basis or 
foundation on which corals can grow, if it 
satistied other conditions, need not be 
solid rock. It might be deep-sea deposits 
if these were raised or elevated near 
enough the surface. Darwin did not know 
this, for it is one of his assumptions that 
coral “ cannot adhere toa loose bottom.” * 
The Challenger observations show that 
thousands of deep-sea corals and of other 
lime-secreting animals flourish on deep- 
sea deposits at depths much greater than 
those at which true reef-building species 
are found. The dead remains of these 
deeper-living animals, as well as the dead 
shells of pelagic species that fall from the 
surface waters, build up submarine eleva- 
tions towards the sea-level. Again, the 
reef-building coral will grow upon its own 
débris — rising, as men, morally and spir- 
itually, are said by the poet to do, “on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things.” This small error told for 
much ; for if coral could grow on deep-sea 
deposits when lifted up, and if it could also 
grow seaward, when once established, 
upon its own dead and sunken masses, then 
submarine elevations and not submarine 


* Journal, ed. 1852, p. 477. 
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subsidences might be the true explanation 
of all the facts. But what of the lagoons 
and the immense areas of sea behind the 
fringing reefs? How could these be ac- 
counted for? It was these which first 
impressed Darwin with the idea of subsi- 
dence. They looked as if the land had 
sunk behind the reef, leaving a space into 
which the sea had entered, but in which 
no fresh reefs could grow. And here we 
learn the important lesson that an hypoth- 
esis may adequately account for actual 
facts, and yet nevertheless may not be 
true. A given agency may be competent 
to produce some given effect, and yet that 
effect may not be due to it, but to some 
other. Subsidence would or might ac- 
count for the lagoons and for the protected 
seas, and yet it may not be subsidence 
which has actually produced them. 
Darwin’s theory took into full account 
two of the great forces which prevail in 
nature, but it took no account of another, 
which is comparatively inconspicuous in 
its operations, and yet is not less powerful 
than the vital energies, and the mechanical 
energies, which move and build up mate- 
rialk Darwin had thought much and 
deeply on both of these. He called on 
both to solve his problem. To the vital 
energy of the coral animals he rightly 
ascribed the power of separating the lime 


from sea-water, and of laying it down 
again in the marvellous structures of their 


calcareous homes. In an eloquent and 
powerful passage he describes the wonder- 
ful results which this energy achieves in 
constructing breakwaters which repel and 
resist the ocean along thousands of miles 
of coast. On the subterranean forces 
which raise and depress the earth’s crust 
he dwelt —at least enough. But he did 
not know,.because the science of his da 

had not then fully grasped, the great aa 
performed by the mysterious power of 
chemical affinity, acting through the cog- 
nate conditions of aqueous solution. Just 
as it did not occur to him that a coral reef 
might advance steadily seaward by build- 
ing ever fresh foundations on its own 
fragments when broken and submerged, 
or that the vigorous growth of the reefs to 
windward was due to the more abundant 
supply of food brought to the reef-building 
animals from that direction by oceanic 
currents, so did it never occur to him that 
it might melt away to the rear like salt or 
sugar, as the vital energy of the coral 
animals failed in the sheltered and com- 
paratively stagnant water. It was that 
vital energy alone which not only built up 
the living tubes and cells, but which filled 
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them with living organic matter capable 
of resisting the chemical affinities of the 
inorganic world. But when that energ 

became feeble, and when at last it ceased, 
the once powerful structure descended 
again to that lower level of the inorganic, 
and subject to all its laws. Then, what 
the ocean could not do by the violence of 
its waves, it was all potent to do by the 
corroding and dissolving power of its 
calmer lagoons. Ever eating, correding, 
and dissolving the back waters of the orig- 
inal fringing reef—the mere pools and 
channels left by the outrageous sea as it 
dashed upon the shcre — were ceaselessly 
at work, aided by the high temperature of 
exposure to blazing suns, and by the gases 
evolved from decaying organisms. Thus 
the enlarging area of these pools and 
channels spread out into wide lagoons, and 
into still wider protected seas. They 
needed no theory of subsidence to account 
for their origin or for their growth. They 
would present the same appearance in a 
slowly rising, a stationary, or a slowly 
sinking area. Their outside boundary 
was ever marching further outward on 
submarine shoals and banks, and ever as 
it advanced in that direction its rear ranks 
were melted and dissolved away. Their 
inner boundary —the shores of some 
island or of some continent — might be 
steady and unmoved, or it might be even 
rather rising instead of sinking. Still, 
unless this rising were such as to overtake 
the advancing reef, the lagoon would grow, 
and if the shores were steady, it would 
widen as fast as the face of the coral bar- 
riercouldadvance. Perhaps, even if such 
a wonderful process had ever occurred 
to Darwin — even if he had grasped this 
extraordinary example of the “give and 
take ” of nature — of the balance of oppos- 
ing forces and agencies which is of the 
very essence of its system, he would have 
been startled by the vast magnitude of 
the operations which such an explana- 
tion demanded. In its incipient stages 
this process is not only easily conceiv- 
able, but it may be seen in a thousand 
places and in a thousand stages of ad- 
vancement. There are islands without 
number in which the fringing reef is still 
attached to the shore, but in which it is 
being “ pitted,” holed, and worn into num- 
berless pools on the inner surfaces, where 
the coral is in large patches dead or dying, 
and where its less soluble ingredients are 
being deposited in the form of coral sand. 
There are thousands of other cases where 
the lagoon interval between the front of 
the reef and the shores has been so far 
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widened that it is taking the form of a 
barrier, as distinguished from a fringing 
reef, and where the lagoon can be navi- 
gated by small boats. But when we come 
to the larger atolls, and the great seas 
included between a barrier reef and its 
related shores, the mind may well be stag- 
gered by the enormous quantity of matter 
which it is suggested has been dissolved, 
removed, and washed away. The breadth 
of the sheltered seas between barrier reefs 
and the shore is measured in some cases 
not by yards or hundreds of yards, not by 
miles but by tens of miles, and this breadth 
is carried on in linear directions, not for 
hundreds of miles, but for thousands. 
And yet there is one familiar idea in geol- 
ogy which might have helped Darwin, as 
it is much needed to help us even now, to 
conceive it. It is the old doctrine of the 
science, long ago formulated by Hutton, 
that the work of erosion and of denudation 
must be equal to the work of deposition. 
Rocks have been formed out of the ruins 
of older rocks, and those older rocks must 
have been worn down and carried off to 
an equivalent amount. So it is here, with 
another kind of erosion and another kind 
of deposition. The coral-building animals 
can only get their materials from the sea, 
and the sea can only get its materials by 
dissolving it from calcareous rocks of 
some kind. The dead corals are among 
its greatest quarries. The inconceivable 
and immeasurable quantities which have 
been dissolved out of the lagoons and 
sheltered seas of the Pacific and of the 
Indian Ocean, are not greater than the 
immeasurable quantities which aye again 
used up in the vast new reefs of growing 
coral, and in the calcareous covering of 
an inconceivable number of other marine 
animals. 

Here then was a generalization as mag- 
nificent as that of Darwin’s theory. It 
might not present a conception so impos- 
ing as that of a whole continent gradually 
subsiding, of its long coasts marked by 
barrier reefs, of its various hills and irreg- 
ularities of surface marked by islands of 
corresponding size, and finally of the atolls 
which are the buoys indicating where 
its highest peaks finally disappeared be- 
neath the sea. But, on the other hand, the 
new explanation was more like the analo- 
gies of nature—more closely correlated 
with the wealth of her resources, with those 
curious reciprocities of service which all 
her agencies render to each other, and 
which indicate so strongly the ultimate 
unity of herdesigns. This grand explana- 
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the naturalists of the Challenger expedi- 
tion, a man whose enthusiasm for science, 
whose sagacity and candor of mind, are 
not inferior to those of Darwin, and whose 
literary ability is testified by the splen- 
did volumes of reports now in course of 
publication under his editorial care. Mr. 
Murray’s new explanation of the struc- 
ture and origin of coral reefs and islands 
was communicated to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1880,* and supported with 
such a weight of facts and such a close 
texture of reasoning that no serious reply 
has ever been attempted. At the same 
time the reluctance to admit such an error 
in the great idol of the scientific world, 
the necessity of suddenly disbelieving all 
that had been believed and repeated in 
every form, for upwards of forty years — 
of cancelling what had been taught to the 
young of more than a whole generation — 
1as led to a slow and sulky acquiescence, 
rather than to that joy which every true 
votary of science ought to feel in the dis- 
covery of a new truth and — not less —in 
the exposure of a long-accepted error. 
Darwin himself had lived to hear of the 
new solution, and with that splendid can- 
dor which was eminent in him, his mind, 
though now grown old in his own early 
convictions, was at least ready to entertain 
it, and to confess that serious doubts had 
been awakened as to the truth of his fa- 
mous theory. 

If, however, Mr. John Murray has not 
been cheered by the acclamations which 
greeted his illustrious predecessor, if the 
weight of a great accepted authority and 
of preconceived impressions has kept 
down the admiration which ought ever to 
reward the happy suggestions of laborious 
research, he has had at least the great 
satisfaction of observing the silence of 
any effective criticism. But more than 
this — he is now having the still greater 
satisfaction of receiving corroborative sup- 
port from the observations of others. His 
own series of facts as ascertained during 
the voyage of the Challenger constituted 
an array of evidence tolerably conclusive. 
But since he read his paper in Edinburgh, 
an island has been discovered in the Solo- 
mon group by another naturalist, Dr. 
Guppy,t which lifts into the light and air 
a complete record of the series of opera- 
tions beneath the waters of the Pacific to 
which Mr. Murray ascribes the origin of 
countless other islands, islets, and atolls. 
Here the barrier reef and the atoll have 


* Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. x., pp. 505-18. , 
+ Surgeon of H.M.S. Lark. Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin, 


tion we owe to Mr. John Murray, one of | June, 1885. 
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been elevated from their bed, and all their 
foundations have been shown. Those 
foundations are not solid rock, but are 
just what Darwin assumed they could 
never be, deep-sea deposits. These had 
been originally, of course, laid down in 
more or less oceanic depths. But eleva- 
tion, not depression, had begun the work. 
The deep deposit had ceased to be deep, 
because the crust of the earth, on which 
it lay, had been bulged upwards by sub- 
terranean force. The deep bottom had 
become a shoal, rising to the required 
distance from the surface level of the sea. 
The moment it reached the thirty or the 
twenty fathom depth, the reef-building 
corals seized upon it as their resting- 
place, and began to grow. Possibly some 
process of induration may have affected 
the deposit before it reached this point. 
Probably it was consolidated or indurated 
by the luxuriant growth of myriads of 
deep-sea creatures at depths greater than 
thirty fathoms. 

It has recently been discovered by an- 
other naturalist of the Challenger school * 
that there may be a special explanation of 
this part of the operation. It is found 
that shoals have the immediate effect of 
converting the tidal wave of deeper water 
into a current. This current sweeps off 
the looser deposits covering the shoal. 


Deep-sea corals then settle upon it. 
These may, and often do, build up their 
walls toa great height, and if this height 
reaches the zone of the true reef-building 
species, a firm basis is at once provided 


for their operations. Shoals have lately 
been discovered off the African coasts of 
the Atlantic, which in tropical seas would 
probably have become coralislands. This 
may or may not have been often the case in 
the Pacific. But it does not affect the ques- 
tion, except in so far as it may justify 
Darwin’s conception that reef corals can- 
not grow on “loose deposits.” They may 
have ceased to be so soft and loose as they 
are when resting in the quiet depths of 
the thousand-fathoms sea. This indura- 
tion may be part or an accompaniment of 
the process of elevation, but whether it 
be so or not the process is equally one of 
elevation and not of subsidence. In the 
island described by Dr. Guppy the founda- 
tions of the reef-building corals are seen 
resting directly on the remains of the 
pelagic fauna, and both theories equally 
assume and assert the uncontested fact 
that these foundations when the coral 

* On Oceanic Shoals discovered by the S.S. Dacia, 


by J. Y Buchanan, F.R.S. E. Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 
Oct., 1883. 
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wall began to grow must have been pre- 
viously elevated to the requisite level, 
that, namely, of from one hundred and 
eighty to one hundred and twenty feet 
below the surface of the ocean. Mr. John 
Murray’s explanation is fully confirmed 
that the coral reefs often begin on shoals ; 
that these shoals are due to elevations of 
the sea bottom ; that the reef when once es- 
tablished can and does grow seaward upon 
its own fragments broken and submerged ; 
that these form a “ talus ” capable of indefi- 
nite advance until the furthest limit of the 
shoal is reached ; that the rearward ranks 
of the coral animals die as they are left 
behind in the hot and shallow waters of 
the lagoon; that their calcareous skeletons 
are then attacked by the solvent action of 
the water, are eaten away and carried off 
to form the materials of new reefs and the 
shells of countless other creatures. These 
have likewise been confirmed by the in- 
vestigations of Mr. Alexander Agassiz in 
the West Indies. Often in the Pacific, 
as in all other regions of the earth, the 
elevating forces rest for ages, having done 
all the work which on some particular 
area they have got to do. The shoals 
remain shoals only covered with the walls 
and battlements of coral. This is the 
case which accounts for countless islands 
never exceeding a certain height. On the 
other hand, and otherwhere, the elevating 
forces, after a rest, resume their opera- 
tion, lift up these coral walls and battle- 
ments wholly out of the sea, and make 
other islands by the thousand which be- 
come the delight of man; whilst in yet 
another class of cases the elevations open 
out into volcanoes, and constitute great 
areas of land which are among the most 
fertile regions of the habitable globe. But 
everywhere and always the ubiquitous 
hee | animals fix on every shoal and on 
every shore, whether old or new, and re- 
sume the wonderful cycle of operations 
in whch they are a subordinate but a pow- 
erful agent. 

In a recent article in this review I had 
occasion to refer to the curious power 
which is sometimes exercised on behalf of 
certain accepted opinions, or of some 
reputed prophet, in establishing a sort of 
reign of terror in their own behalf, some- 
times in philosophy, sometimes in poli- 
tics, sometimes in science. This obser- 
vation was received as I expected it to be 
— by those who being themselves subject 
to this kind of terror are wholly uncon- 
scious of the subjection. It is a remarka- 
ble illustration of this phenomenon that 
Mr. John Murray was strongly advised 
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against the publication of his views in 
derogation of Darwin’s long-accepted the- 
ory of the coral islands, and was actually 
induced to delay it fortwo years. Yetthe 
late Sir Wyville Thomson, who was at 
the head of the naturalists of the Chal- 
lenger expedition, was himself convinced 
by Mr. Murray’s reasoning, and the short 
but clear abstract of it in the second vol- 
ume of the “ Narrative of the Voyage ” 
has since had the assent of all his col- 
leagues.* 

Nor is this the only case, though it is 
the most important, in which Mr. Murray 
has had strength to be a great iconoclast. 
Along with the earlier specimens of deep- 
sea deposits sent home by naturalists dur- 
ing the first soundings in connection with 
the Atlantic telegraph cable, there was 
very often a sort of enveloping 7 
mucus in the containing bottles which 
arrested the attention and excited the 
curiosity of the specialists to whom they 
were consigned. It was structureless to 
all microscopic examination. But so is 
all the protoplasmic matter of which the 
lowest animals are formed. Couldit bea 
widely diffused medium of this protoplas- 
mic material, not yet specialized or indi- 
vidualized into organic forms, nor itself 
yet in a condition to build up inorganic 
skeletons for a habitation? Here was a 


grand idea. It would be well to find miss- 
ing links ; but it would be better to find the 
primordial pabulum out of which all living 
things had come. The ultra-Darwinian 


enthusiasts were enchanted. Haeckel 
clapped his hands and shouted out Eureka 
loudly. Even the cautious and discrimi- 
nating mind of Professor Huxley was 
caught by this new and grand generaliza- 
tion of the “physical basis of life.” It 
was announced by him to the British As- 
sociation in 1868. Dr. Will. Carpenter 
took up the chorus. He spoke of “a liv- 
ing expanse of protoplasmic substance,” 
penetrating with its living substance the 
“whole mass” of the oceanic mud.f A 
fine new Greek name was devised for 
this mother slime, and it was christened 
“bathybius,” from the consecrated deeps 
in which itlay. The conception ran like 
wildfire through the popular literature of 
science, and here again there was some- 
thing like a coming plebiscite in its favor. 
Expectant imagination soon played its 
part. Wonderful movements were seen 
in this mysterious slime. It became an 
“irregular network,” and it could be seen 


; * Narr. Chall. Exp., vol i., p. 781. 
i t Proc. Roy. Soc, No. 107, 1868, pp. 190-1. 





gradually “altering its form,” so that 
“entangled granules gradually changed 
their relative positions.”* The natural- 
ists of the Challenger began their voy- 
age in the full bathybian faith. But the 
sturdy mind of Mr. John Murray kept its 
balance —all the more easily since he 
never could himself find or see any trace 
of this pelagic protoplasm when the 
dredges of the Challenger came fresh 
from bathysmal bottoms. Again and again 
he looked for it, but never could he dis- 
cover it. It always hailed from home, 
The bottles sent there were reported to 
yield it in abundance, but somehow it 
seemed to be hatched in them. The lab- 
oratory in Jermyn Street was its unfailing 
source, and the great observer there was 
its only sponsor. The ocean never yielded 
it until it had been bottled. At last, one 
day on board the Challenger an acci- 
dent revealed the mystery. One of Mr. 
Murray’s assistants poured a large quan- 
tity of spirits of wine into a bottle con- 
taining some pure sea-water, when lo! 
the wonderful protoplasm bathybius ap- 
peared. It was the chemical precipitate of 
sulphate of lime produced by the mixture 
of alcohol and sea-water. This was ba- 
thos indeed. On this announcement 
bathybius disappeared from science, read- 
ing us, in more senses than one, a great 
lesson on “ precipitation.” f 

This is a case in which a ridiculous 
error and a ridiculous credulity were the 
direct results of theoretical preconcep- 
tions. Bathybius was accepted because 
of its supposed harmony with Darwin’s 
speculations. It is needless to say that 
Darwin’s own theory of the coral islands 
has no special connection with his later 
hypotheses ofevolution. Both his theory 
and the theory of Mr. Murray equally in- 
volve the development of changes through 
the action and interaction of the old 
agencies of vital, chemical, and mechani- 
cal change. Nevertheless the disproof of 
a theory which was so imposing, and had 
been so long accepted, does read to us the 
most important lessons. It teaches us 
that neither the beauty, nor the impos- 
ing character, nor the apparent suffie 
ciency ofan explanation may be any proof 
whatever of its truth. And if this be 
taught us even of explanations which con- 
cern results purely physical, compara- 
tively simple, and comparatively definite, 
how much more is this lesson impressed 
upon us when, concerning far deeper and 


* The Depths of the Sea, 2nd ed. London, 1874, pp 
ore 
t Narr. Chall. Exp., vol. i., p. 939. 
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more complicated things, explanations are 
offered which are in themselves obscure, 
full of metaphor, full of the pitfalls and 
traps due to the ambiguities of language 
—explanations which are incapable of 
being reduced to proof, and concern both 
agencies and results of which we are pro- 
foundly ignorant! 
ARGYLL. 





From Good Words. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HALF-REGRETS. 


So large a number of well-meaning but 
officious persons thought fit to assem- 
ble at the railway station to bid Miss 
Huntley good-bye, that Brian obtained 
no more than a shake of the hand from 
her, and indeed was indebted to his phys- 
ical advantages of stature and muscle for 
even that small boon. He returned to his 
rooms, through a town which had all at 
once become utterly commonplace and un- 
interesting, and began to pack up forth- 
with. The curtain had fallen; the scene 
was vacant; duty as well as inclination 
beckoned him away; for that morning’s 
post had brought him an opportune re- 
minder from Phipps that his time was not 
his own. 

Two days afterwards he was once more 
at his old quarters in Duke Street, and on 
the following evening his collaborator, 
who had taken a small house on the river 
for the summer months, in order to be 
within easy reach, dined with him at their 
deserted club and laid before him the 
final arrangement which had been entered 
into with the manager of the Ambiguity 
Theatre. That enterprising person had 
decided to introduce “The King’s Veto” 
in the beginning of November, being of 
opinion that failure would be less costly 
and disastrous then than at a later date. 
However, the manager did not anticipate 
failure, while Phipps professed himself 
assured of success. 

“Only, you know, Segrave,” said he, 
“you musn’t mind a few excisions and 
alterations. I don’t pretend to judge of 
your work from the musical critic’s stand- 
point, but I think I know pretty well what 
will fetch the play-going public, and it is 
the play-going public that we have to 
please, no matter at what sacrifice.” 

“You have only to give your orders,” 
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answered Brian. “I won’t promise never 
to argue, but I'll promise to yield if I 
can’t talk you over.” 

And he kept to his word, notwithstand- 
ing that, after the piece had been put in 
rehearsal, the sacrifices demanded of him 
proved to be rather greater, and the ex- 
cisions more numerous than he had bar- 
gained for. In every field of art a man 
must sooner or later find himself face to 
face with the question of whether he will 
pursue his vocation for its own sake or 
for the sake of profit. Both motives are 
legitimate, but they are very seldom com- 
patible with one another; and although a 
compromise may be, and generally is, ar- 
rived at, self-respect is apt to have a little 
of the bloom rubbed off it in the process. 
Brian, who at one time might have felt 
that his first duty, after all, was to keep 
life in himself and that beggars must not 
be choosers, had no longer that incentive 
to pander to popular bad taste, and in 
spite of his anxiety to achieve success, 
there were moments when he thought 
that success if it should come, would be 
hardly worth the price asked for it. 

Fortunately, his modesty and good tem- 
per not only kept him on excellent terms 
with Phipps and the manager, but induced 
them to stretch a point here and there to 
give him pleasure; and if the perpetual 
consultations and discussions in which he 
was required to take part did nothing else 
for him, they at least served to fill up his 
time and a large measure of his thoughts. 
Of Beatrice he heard nothing; but then 
he had not expected to hear of her; nor 
had he been again disquieted by that fugi- 
tive surmise with reference to her and his 
brother, although in the brief acknowl- 
edgment of his congratulations which he 
had received from the latter, there had 
occurred a somewhat ambiguous phrase. 

“ With your romantic notions you will 
probably consider me a wise man, not a 
fool; but I confess that I am sometimes 
amazed at myself. I have always, as you 
know, been a common-sense, common- 
place person, with a proper appreciation 
of the main chance, and if I had alloweda 
great chance to escape me for the sake of 
love (as I may have done, for who knows 
what is in the lucky-bag until he has 
dipped his hand into it?), shouldn’t I be 
bound, in mere consistency, to accuse my- 
self of almost criminal folly?” 

People whom the force of circumstan- 
ces has deprived of a confident will some- 
times relieve themselves by making half- 
confidences to those whom they believe to 
be too dense to understand them, and it 
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place. Masaniello was stung to madness. 
From that moment his sole thought was 
of revenge. 

The most tremendous weapon known to 
man was ready to his hand —a city on the 
verge of riot. His measures were soon 
taken. In appearance they were harmless, 
even trifling; but in truth they were most 
dexterously planned. He began by col- 
lecting in the market-place a knot of boys. 
To each of these he taught a phrase of 
words, and gave a little cane, bearing on 
the top a streamer of black linen like a 
flag. Soon five hundred, and at last two 
thousand, of these volunteers, were going 
up and down the city. In the hovels of 
the lazzaroni, among the stalls of the fruit- 
sellers, before the gates of the toll-houses, 
under the windows of the Spanish nobles, 
everywhere their slender ensigns fluttered, 
and the pregnant words were heard: 
*“ God be with us, and Our Lady, and the 
king of Spain! But down with the gov- 
ernment, the fruit-tax, and the devil!” 

Masaniello’s scholars made a vast sen- 
sation. A few of the spectators mocked 
and jeered ; but the seed was scattered in 
no stony soil. It sprang up and flour- 
ished; and in three days it was ready to 
bear fruit. 

It was Sunday, July 7th, in the year 
1647. The day was the festival of Our 
Lady of the Carmes, a day which had 
for centuries been held in celebration of 
an ancient victory achieved against the 
Moors. It was the custom on that day to 
erect in the market-place a wooden castle, 
which was defended by a company of 
boys, while another company, half-naked, 
and painted red, with turbans on their 
heads, in imitation of the Moors, assailed 
its battlements with a storm of apples, 
melons, cucumbers, and figs. This spec- 
tacle, which usually ended ina free fight 
and uproar, was, as might have been ex- 
pected, excessively popular among the 
lower classes; and that morning, at the 
hour at which the fruit-growers from the 
villages began, as usual, to pour into 
the city, the square was already thronged 
with thousands of spectators. 

The performance had not yet begun; 
the crowd was waiting, idle and unem- 
ployed, ready to welcome any manner of 
excitement; when suddenly a startling 
cry was heard. One of the fruit-sellers 
had refused to pay the tax! 

The man was Arpaja of Pozzuoli, Ma- 
saniello’s cousin. The plot had been 
arranged between them. On being called 
upon to pay the duty, Arpaja flew into a 
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in a loud voice, “and our cursed govern- 
ment a famine. The fruit is not worth 
selling; let it go!” And with the words 
he kicked over his baskets, and sent the 
gourds and oranges rolling on the ground. 

At that instant, as the crowd stood 
breathless in excitement, a voice sent 
forth a cry of “No more taxes!” The 
voice was Masaniello’s. The crowd 
caught up the words; they swelled into a 
thunder. In an instant the rebellion was 
afoot. - 

Andrea Anaclerio, the elect of the peo- 
ple, rushed out of his palace, and threat- 
ened Arpaja with the whip. Buta storm 
of sticks and melons flew about his ears ; 
a large stone struck him on the breast; 
and he was glad to fly for refuge into the 
Chapel of Our Lady. 

Masaniello sprang upon a fruiterer’s 
table. The crowd already recognized 
their leader. He began to speak ; and he 
spoke with a certain rude and fiery oratory 
which moved his hearers more than elo- 
quence. He bade them rejoice, for the 
hour of their deliverance was at hand. 
St. Peter, once a fisherman, had beaten 
down the pride of Satan and released the 
world from bondage; so likewise would 
he, Masaniello, another fisherman, strike 
off the bonds of the most faithful people. 
Let them pay no more taxes ; let them win 
back with fire and sword the ancient priv- 
ilege of Naples, the right of freedom from 
all taxes which the Spaniards had ‘in- 
fringed. His own life might fall; his 
head might ride aloft upon a pole. But 
to die in such a cause would be his glory. 

There is no rhetoric which thrills its 
hearers like that which gives the echo to 
their passions. The crowd broke into a 
fierce shout, and turned with exultation to 
the work of ravage. The first object was 
the toll-house in the square. Faggots 
drenched with pitch were hurled in at the 
windows ; a lighted torch was added; and 
the building in a few minutes was a pile 
of raging flames. Then there was a cry 
for arms. A ponderous beam was brought 
and wielded by strong men, the gates of 
the Carmine Tower were beaten in, and 
the crowd rushed eagerly upon the pikes 
and halberds. Clubs, knives, and bars of 
iron were pressed into the service; and 
the mob, thus armed, preceded by the 
banner-boys of Masaniello, turned in their 
wild justice towards the palace of the 
viceroy. 

Their way lay past the Prison of St. 
James. They halted there to burst the 
doors and to add the prisoners to their 


rage. “ God gives us plenty,” he exclaimed | number. 
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At length they reached the palace. The 
guards who stood at arms before the gates 
were swept away. The viceroy, Ponce de 
Leon, Duke of Arcos, and those about 
him, strove to secure themselves behind 
the inner doors. But the barricades were 
broken in. The duke was hunted like a 
thief from room to room, and forced at 
last, at the peril of his life, to drop from a 
back window by a’ rope, and to fly in a 
close carriage to the Castle of St. Elmo. 

Then the palace was sacked from floor 
to roof. A great fire was kindled in the 
street. Rare and costly furniture, hang- 
ings, pictures, jewels, golden dishes, gob- 
lets stamped with the proud arms of Ponce 
de Leon, were hurled out of the windows, 
and piled into the flames. Yet in all this, 
and throughout the whole revolt there was 
no private theft. These riches were held 
as things accursed, as treasures purchased 
by the people’s blood, and worthy only to 
be sacrificed in the hour of their revenge. 

And now the people, drunk with the 
giddy wine of vengeance, required no fur- 
ther rousing. The time had come for 
discipline, for order, and restraint; and 
Masaniello turned with all his vigor to the 
work. Then was seen the power of a 
commanding mind. In a marvellously 
short space of time, the mob became an 
army. Parties, each led by its own cap- 
tain, and missioned to its separate duty, 
began to go forth through the city, search- 
ing the armorer’s shops for weapons; 
tearing down the Spanish standard from 
the Carmine Tower, and planting in its 
place the ancient flag of Naples; march- 
ing through the streets, with trumpets 
singing and drums rolling, collecting vol- 
unteers ; bursting open the Prisons of St. 
Maria and St. Archangel; dragging the 
cannon from the bastion of San Lorenzo, 
and setting the great bells pealing an 
alarm. As often as the Spanish soldiers 
met with adetachment of the rioters, there 
was a fierce fight ; lives were lost on both 
sides ; but the guards were always over- 
powered. All business became suspended, 
The shopkeepers shut up their shops, and 
joined the rebels. The nobles and the 
farmers of the taxes, with beating hearts 
and faces white with terror, barred them- 
selves inside their palaces. Only a train 
of monks, in stoles of white, with censers 
in their hands, ventured, about the hour 
of vespers, to issue from the Convent of 
St. Paul, and to pass with prayers for 
peace along the streets. 

When night fell, Masaniello was at the 
head of fifty thousand men. Nor did dark- 
ness check the course of his proceedings. 





Thousands of candles, torches, cressets, 
watch-fires blazing at every corner of the 
streets, made the city as bright as day. 
Recruits came streaming in without cessa- 
tion. And all night the work went on. 

As soon as day began to break, new 
swarms of volunteers, equipped with 
sickles, pitchforks, scythes, and even spits 
and pokers, came pouring in from all the 
country round. But the arms most used 
that day were links and torches. A plat- 
form was erected in the market-place ; and 
there Masaniello sat, and gave his orders. 
The toll-house in the square was now in 
cinders; but in different quarters of the 
city there were several others. Masaniello 
drew up a list of these, together with sixty 
of the proudest palaces in Naples, which 
their owners had enriched or built out of 
the produce of the taxes. All these were 
ordered to be burnt; and throughout that 
day, and far into the night, parties were 
going forth unceasingly with faggots, 
pitch, and torches. Women and children 
helped the work with sacks of straw and 
cans of oil. In every quarter of the city 
some haughty edifice, the home of a Mira- 
bello, or of an Aquavana, was turned into 
a heap of smoking ruins. Treasures of 
all kinds, and of untold value, perished in 
the flames. Pictures of the Madonna and 
the saints were alone held sacred, were 
preserved, and hung up in the churches. 
Nothing was taken by the people. So 
strong on this point was the public feeling, 
that one of the rioters who ventured to 
pick up a silk scarf was instantly dragged 
into the market-place, and hanged by a 
fierce crowd. 

Meanwhile, the viceroy had stolen se- 
cretly from St. Elmo, and was now shut 
up in Castel Nuovo, which was kept by a 
strong guard. From the castle he sent 
out his orders. But the few bands of 
guards which he could spare were entirely 
useless ; and in truth the duke was in a 
desperate pass. He tried tactics; and he 
tried devotion. He sent out the Duke of 
Maddaioni and the prior cf Rocella with 
a piece of parchment, which he pretended 
was the privilege of Naples. But the 
crowd immediately found out the trick; 
the prior was hooted, and the duke came 
near to being torn in pieces. He then 
bethought himself of St. Gennaro ; and in 
the chapel of the great cathedral, the 
chapel in which, three times a year, the 
holy head, enshrined in silver, is still laid 
upon the altar, and the priest lifts up 
before a crowd of pilgrims the vials of 
sacred blood, the august relics were dis- 
played. The saint, however, wrought no 
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miracle ; and the viceroy passed the night 
in agonics of uncertainty and trepidation. 

While the duke was quaking in the cas- 
tle, Masaniello’s power was rising higher 
every hour. He was already, indeed, in 
everything but name, the governor of 
Naples. The proud and beautiful city 
was at his feet. The haughty cavaliers of 
Spain durst not wag their fingers; for the 
number of his followers was now at least 
a hundred thousand. His throne of tim- 
ber in the market-place was surrounded 
by battalions of armed men, ready to carry 
out his slightest orders. Beside him, at 
a table, six clerks were constantly em- 
ployed in writing out his edicts. One of 
these proclamations, which is recorded, 
shows that Masaniello possessed, like all 
born leaders, a falcon’s eye for details. 
The nobility were ordered to walk out 
without their cloaks, monks to put off 
their cassocks, and ladies to wear no skirts 
that swept the ground; for in all such 
garments arms might be concealed. The 
law courts were shut up. Criminals of 
every rank ard station were dragged be- 
fore that strange tribunal at which Masa- 
niello was both judge and jury. In one 
corner of the market-place a gibbet was 
set up; and the course of justice was of 
the admirably swift and ready kind which 
characterized the judgment-seat of Minos. 


Sempre dinanzi a lui ne stanno molte ; 
Vanno a vicenda ciascuna al giudizio ; 
Dicono e odono, e poi son git volte. 


So vast was the first change in Masa- 
niello’s fortune! Two days had sufficed 
to raise him from the task of mending 
nets and hawking mullets, to a throne as 
absolute as Zim-Zizimi’s. 

The viceroy was secure within the cas- 
tle; but the castle was kept in a close 
stage of siege. No provisions could pass 
in; and the duke, and the scores of lords 
and ladies who had found refuge with 
him, were beginning to feel miserably in 
want of meat and poultry, fruit and wine 
and snow. A spy brought word that 
Masaniello was preparing a new list of 
palaces to be set in flames that night. 
The duke’s mind had been wavering; he 
saw no hope in holding out; these tidings 
turned the scale; and he gave way. 

It was the afternoon of Tuesday ; Masa- 
niello was sitting on his bench of judg- 
ment, when a packet from the viceroy 


was put into his hand. He tore it open) 


before the crowd. It contained the true 
parchment of the privilege ; and in a letter 





without reserve, the prayer of the most 
faithful people. 

The populace received the news with 
raptures of delight. It was rapidly ar- 
ranged that the viceroy, with the chief 
officers of state, should meet the people 
on the morrow in the Carmine Church, 
when the treaty should be ratified on oath, 
and a solemn service held in celebration. 
The insurgents were still kept under arms. 
But to all appearance the revolt was at an 
end. The remainder of the day passed 
quietly. All the city, in joyful anticipa- 
tion, looked forward to the morrow. 

But this spirit of contentment was des- 
tined to be roughly broken. Masaniello’s 
chief subalterns were Genovino, a fierce 
old monk, and Perrone, the captain of a 
crew of bandits who had their dens among 
the gorges of Vesuvius. The latter, who 
had joined the cause in the confident be- 
lief that his five hundred desperadoes 
would enjoy a thieves’ paradise among the 
treasures of the palaces, had been bitterly 
deceived, and was at heart atraitor. His 
opportunity was soon to come. That 
night he had an interview with the duke 
of Maddaloni and his brother, Don Carafa. 
From that meeting the bandit carried off 
a heavy bag of gold. Nor was the treas- 
ure paid for nothing. Judas had received 
the price of blood. It was agreed that 
on the morrow, during the ceremony in the 
church, and in full view of the spectators, 
Masaniello should be shot dead. 

The morrow came. At noon the great 
Church of Our Lady was crowded to the 
doors. Perrone’s bravos, to the number 
of three hundred, were scattered here and 
there among the crowd. A gorgeous can- 
opy had been set up before the altar, above 
the crimson cushions of the viceroy and 
the bishop. Masaniello was standing on 
the altar steps, a bare sword in his right 
hand, surrounded by a host of lords and 
cardinals, conspicuous, among robes of 
scarlet and tunics laced with silver, by his 
fisherman’s shirt and his cap without a 
feather. The viceroy had not yet arrived ; 
but the music of his bugles could be heard 
approaching. This was the moment on 
which the conspirators had fixed. Per- 
rone suddenly held up his hand; and from 
different parts of the church seven car- 
bines were instantly fired point-blank at 
Masaniello. Two of these were so near 
him that the flash of the explosion singed 
his blouse. The others struck the altar 
at his side. Yet, wonderful to state, not 
one of the seven balls so much as grazed 


which accompanied the parchment, the | him. 


duke expressed his willingness to grant, 


The bandits had relied with confidence 
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on the fall of Masaniello, and the confu- 
sion and dismay of his adherents. Their 
error cost them dear. When the smoke 
cleared off and he was seen still standing 
on the altar-steps, their hearts misgave 
them. And they had good cause for ter- 
ror. The crowd, raging with fury, turned 
upon them; and ina moment the church 
was ringing with the din of battle. The 
desperadoes, men whose whole lives had 
been passed in fighting, now fought like 
wild beasts brought to bay; But the con- 
test was not equal; and they fought in 
vain. Soon, above the roar of voices and 
the clash of arms, were heard the yells of 
wretches being torn in pieces in front of 
the great altar. A part escaped into the 
adjoining convent ; but these were quickly 
hunted out and butchered. A few got 
clear away into the mountains and plunged 
into the darkness of their dens. Perrone, 
who was seized alive, but covered with 
wounds, was dragged into the square, and 
impelled by threats of torture to reveal the 
authors of the plot. He had just gasped 
out the names of Maddaloni and Carafa 
when he fell back dead. 

Two hundred poles were set up in a cir- 
cle about Masaniello’s throne ; the corpses 
of the traitors were beheaded; and soon 
the fierce head of a bandit grinned on 
every pole. Two poles, higher than the 
rest, were placed before the platform, and 
left vacant. One of these waited for the 
head of Maddaloni; the other, for the 
head of Don Carafa. 

The duke had taken refuge in the Mon- 
astery of St. Efrem. A spy warned him 
that his hiding place was discovered. He 
stole out of the convent in a monk’s gown 
and cowl, mounted a swift horse, struck 
the spurs up to the rowels, and galloped 
for his life to Benevento. He was just in 
time. The crowd, failing to find him in 
the convent, burnt his palace to the 
ground, and turned in search of Don Ca- 
rata. 

The don was less lucky than his broth- 
er. A monk from the convent of Zocco- 
lanti was seen stealing towards the gates 
of Castel Nuovo. He was seized, and a 
note found sewn into his sandal. It was 
from Carafa to the viceroy ; he was hiding 
in the convent; and he implored the duke 
to send a guard, with cannon, to protect 
him. The convent was instantly attacked. 
Carafa, ina friar’s frock, sprang out ot a 
window, rushed into a cottage, and crawled 
under a bed. The woman of the cottage 
made a signal to the crowd; and in a mo- 

ment Carafa was dragged out, and hacked 
in pieces. His head was borne in triumph 
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to the market square and set up in its 
place ; his right foot, enclosed in a kind of 
iron cage, was fixed beneath it; and un- 
der the ghastly effigy was written this in- 
scription: “ This is the head and foot of 
Don Carafa, traitor to the most faithfui 
people.” 

A more terrific spectacle of warning 
has seldom made the blood of men run 
chill. 

The plot had failed; Masaniello was 
stronger than ever. His escape was re- 
garded by the people as a miracle. At 
the time of the attempt he had happened 
to be wearing, suspended bya ribbon from 
his neck, a coin, on which was stamped the 
image of the Virgin. It was plainly to 
this talisman that his life was owing. 
Henceforth he was regarded with a double 
honor, as the champion of the people and 
as the favorite of Heaven. 

All thought of the privilege had, for the 
time, been driven from men’s minds. It 
was evening when the viceroy, who had 
shut himself up again in Castel Nuovo, 
sent out a letter to disclaim all knowledge 
of the plot. He was probably sincere; 
for the duke, had he conspired against an 
enemy, was more likely to have planted a 
stiletto in his back than to have shot him 
in the open. His protest was accepted. 
Masaniello returned word that he pro- 
posed to ride next morning to the castle, 
and to have some private conference with 
his Grace about the public weal. 

That day marked the height of Masa- 
niello’s power. As soon as it was known 
that he proposed to ride in public through 
the city the people prepared for an ova- 
tion. The houses were decked as for a 
day of festival. Garlands of flowers and 
myrtle branches strewed the streets, and 
twined round every balcony and doorway. 
Gorgeous arras, tapestries, and banners 
of rich stuffs, hung out of all the windows ; 
and every point of outlook, on window, 
roof, and balcony, was alive with eager 
gazers. The procession started from the 
Carmine Church. First came a band of 





heralds, waving flags and blowing silver 
bugles ; then troops of mounted soldiers, 
glittering in coats of mail; and then a 
company of boys and young girls, gaily 
dressed, with baskets in their hands, toss- 
ing a shower of flowers before the hero’s 
horse. Masaniello had, that day, put off 
his humble garb; andthe people with 
delight beheld their leader in a suit of 





silver satin, a hat with a gay plume, and 
a sword bestarred with jewels, prancing 
upon a steed as white as snow equipped in 
gold and azure. Behind him came the 
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carriage of the cardinal, and the sedan of 
his chief counsellor; and the cavalcade 


The cardinal had invited Masaniello to 
reside in his own palace; and, in the 


moved slowly to the castle, with the splen- | cardinal’s carriage, he drove thither from 


dor of the pageant of a king. 

Masaniello was received at the castle 
gates by the captain of the duke’s guard. 
He alighted, and attended by the cardinal 
ascended the steps towards the entrance. 
In front of the portico he turned, and in a 
loud voice charged his followers, that if 
he failed to reappear within an how, they 
should burst with fire and sword into the 
castle, and demand the reason. At this 
hint of treachery the people shouted 
fiercely. Masaniello, as he turned away, 
drew out of his breast a scroll of writing. 
It was the parchment of the privilege. 
And at that sight, more eloquent than 
words, the great crowd roared again. 

Whatever treason Ponce de Leon might 
be hatching —and the suspicion did him 
no injustice — he received his visitor with 
the most gracious smiles. It was agreed, 
without a word of cavil, not only that all 
taxes should be taken off, and that a free 
pardon should be granted to all rebels, but 
that Masaniello should maintain his men 
in arms until assent to the agreement could 
arrive from Spain. Finally, with many 
assurances of his esteem, the viceroy 
pressed his enemy to accept the rank of 
Duke St. George, at the same time hang- 
ing round his neck, with his own hands, 
achain of massive links of gold. Masa- 
niello, having gained his ends, professed 
himself the duke’s most humble servant ; 
and in this pleasant comedy the time 
slipped fast away. Presently a roar was 
heard outside the castle. The hour was 
over; and the people, mindful of their 
pledge, were preparing, without more ado, 
to burst in at the gates. 

Masaniello, with the duke beside him, 
came out into a balcony before the palace. 
At the sight of their leader safe and sound 
the people broke forth into long and loud 
huzzas. The sight was one which might 
have swelled with pride the heart of any 
king. Masaniello was not loth to show 
the duke some token of his power. He 
called for cheers; and the vast sea of 
heads below them roared in succession at 
the names of Our Lady, of the king, of the 
Duke of Arcos, of the cardinal, and of the 
most faithful people. When the shouting 
was at the loudest, Masaniello laid his 
finger on his lips ; and in an instant there 
was the silence of the grave. Finally, he 


the castle. Throughout that night the 
bonfires blazed, the guns thundered, and 
the bells pealed merrily in all the steeples. 
And Masaniello’s power was at its height. 

At its height, during two days, it re- 
mained. His men were kept in arms; 
and he ruled the city like a conqueror. 
It had been arranged that the ceremony 
which Perrone’s plot had broken off should 
be renewed on Saturday, the 15th of July; 
and on that day, amidst a scene of pomp 
and splendor, the privilege was ratified 
on oath before the altar of the great 
cathedral. 

And now the old monk’s oracle was half 
fulfilled. Masaniello “had attained to 
kingly power.” Was the latter half of the 
prediction now to come to pass ?— was 
“his empire to be brief, and his fall sud- 
den”? A strange and awful answer was 
at hand. 

The Duke of Arcos was nursing in his 
brain a scheme of vengeance which, for 
ingenious and inhuman villany, would 
have been heard with rapture by a crew of 
Dante’s fiends. This scheme was now 
mature. That night, after the proceedings 
in the church, he arranged a splendid sup- 
per at the castle, at which Masaniello and 
his wife were the chief guests. There, 
either in a glass of wine, or, as others say, 
in a ripe fig, Masaniello swallowed a 
strange poison, which had been com- 
pounded by the duke’s physician, Don 
Majella. This drug was not intended to 
take life; its effect was more terrific ; it 
was of the nature of “the insane root, 
which takes the reason prisoner.” The 
victim, when he sat down to the banquet 
table, was a man of great and striking 
powers of mind, pre-eminently cool, wary, 
resolute, and sagacious. When he rose 
up from it he was a madman. 

The effect of this atrocious scheme was 
soon apparent. The supper ended; the 
guests departed ; and nothing unusual was 
observed. But early the next morning the 
people in the streets were startled at the 
spectacle of Masaniello, in a ragged shirt, 
and with a stocking on one leg, running at 
full speed towards the castle. At the 
entrance, he demanded audience of the 
viceroy; the guards, who knew him, durst 
not bar his passage ; and he made his way 
into the duke’s presence, crying aloud 





bade the crowd disperse ; and forthwith, | that he was starving. The false and smil- 
as if by miracle, the Largo was left empty. | ing Ponce de Leon looked upon his handi- 
The duke could hardly trust his eyes as| work with glistening eyes. Food was 


he surveyed the scene. 


brought; but the wretched man would 
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now touch nothing. A new whim had 
seized him; they would go, the duke and 
he together, to Posilippo, and spend the 
day in pleasure. The duke eluded the 
proposal on the score of pressing busi- 
ness; and Masaniello sailed alone in the 
duke’s gondola. Forty boats of minstrels 
came behind him. Crowds of gazers, lost 
in wonder, watched his progress from the 
shore. During the voyage he amused 
himself by flinging handfuls of gold coins 
into the water, and shouted with laughter, 
as the sailors dived to fetch them. At 
Posilippo, he ordered a rich feast to be 
set out; and it is said that before the 
boat’s head turned at ever.’ng towards 
Naples, he had drunk twelve bottles of 
lacryma Christi, the rich and giddy wine 
which ripens only on the ranges of Vesu- 
vius. Reeling with the effects of wine 
and poison, he was taken to his bed. The 
next morning he was raving. He called 
for a horse, and with a bare sword in his 
hand, rode furiously about the streets, 
slashing at all who ventured to oppose 
him. At length, he found his way to the 
seashore. At sight of the sea he threw 
himself from the saddle, and shrieking 
out that he was in flames, rushed, dressed 
as he was, into the waves. But all the 


waters of the ocean could not quench the 
fire that burnt him up. As-soon as he 


emerged, he broke into fresh freaks of vio- 
lence. He swore that he would fire the 
city; he hurled himself, sword in hand, 
upon the bystanders. His own friends 
were forced to seize and overpower him, 
to bind him witha chain, and to lead him 
to his house, where he was placed under 
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Several hours were spent in fruitless 
search. All traces of the fugitive had 
vanished. Nor was it till late in the after- 
noon that he was seen again. 

It was about five o’clock; the service in 
the cathedral was drawing to a close; the 
cardinal was preaching to a vast assem- 
bly ; when a ghastly, ragged figure, with 
wild eyes and matted hair, was descried 
upon the steps of the great altar. The 
figure carried in its hand a crucifix, to 
which, at intervals, it muttered and gestic- 
ulated. It was some time before the 
ghost was recognized. But it was Masa- 
niello. 

The cardinal went up to the intruder, 
and, with great tact and management, in- 
duced him to be led away into the adjoin- 
ing convent. He went calmly; for his 
violent humor had given way to a strange 
apathy, and he was now as docile as a 
child. He had not many minutes left the 
church when the four assassins entered it 
together. They soon learned what had 
occurred. Attended by a small band of 
their own party, they followed the track 
of their prey into the convent. 

Masaniello had retired alone into a quiet 
quarter of the cloisters. He was leaning 
from a window, and looking out across the 
waters of the lovely bay, over which the 
wind of evening was now beginning to 
blow coolly. The sound of footsteps 
roused him. He turned round quickly, 
with the words, “Who wants me? I am 
here.” Before he had time to speak 
again, or to make any movement of de- 
fence, the four assassins raised their 





a guard. 

The plot had been most cunningly con- 
trived. There was nothing to excite sus- 
picion; for the madness of the victim was 
easily ascribed to overstrain of mind and 
body, to days of ceaseless vigilance, and 
nights without repose. Masaniello might 
now be murdered almost with impunity ; 
not as a rebel to the State, but as a dan- 
gerous madman. 

Four hired men were ready to put a 
finish to the work of treason. Their names 
were Michael Angelo Aidozzone, Andrea 
Rama, and Carlos and Salvator Cattaneo; 











the last two, brothers. Early on Sunda 
morning these four men repaired, with 
carbines in their hands, to Masaniello’s 
house. They looked in at the door; but, 
to their surprise, the object of their search 
was nowhere to be seen. His guards 
were asleep; his chain lay on the floor. 
The madman, by whatever means, had 
gained his liberty, and disappeared. 


pieces and fired upon him in a volley. 
All four shots took effect. He fell back, 
dying, against the stonework of the win- 
dow, and sank thence to the ground, with 
the faint cry, “Ah, ungratefui traitors!” 
Aimost before the words were spoken, the 
rattle was in his throat. In another mo- 
ment he was dead. 

Salvator Cattaneo threw himself upon 
the body, and severed the head from the 
shoulders with a knife. A spear was 
brought, the head was fixed upon it, and 
the band of conspirators, bearing it aloft, 
rushed out into the streets. 

Nothing could illustrate more strikingly 
the tremendous power which the dead man 
had wielded than the sensation which was 
excited by the tidings of his death. The 
news spread like wildfire through the city. 
His own followers seemed struck with 
stupor ; his enemies went wild with fierce 

delight. One band rushed forth into the 
market-place, and took down from their 
place of infamy Carafa’s head and foot. 
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Another hastened to the convent, sought 
out the headless body of their enemy, and 
haled it by a rope out of the cloisters. 
The viceroy left the castle and rode to the 
cathedral, where doubtless he gave thanks 
to St. Gennaro for having blessed his 
plot. Soon all the horde of smaller tyrants 
and oppressors began to crawl in swarms 
out of their cellars, caves, and convent 
cells, to feast their eyes upon the sight of 
the head of the terrible fisherman going 
up and down the city on a pole, and to 
have a kick at his carcase as it was dragged 
along the kennels. At length the head 
was fixed upon a spike above the gateway 
of the Holy Spirit; and the body was 
hurled into a ditch near the Nolana gate. 
Such was the fallof Masaniello, But it 
was his fate to illustrate, beyond example, 
the mutability of human things. And the 
last scene of the strange drama was not 
yet. 
” The great mass of the people still re- 
vered the name of their deliverer. The 
savage violence of his madness had trou- 
bled and estranged them. But his death 
struck them w'th consternation ; and ina 
few hours nothing was recollected but his 
greatness. Night had not come before 
tens of thousands were murmuring his 
name with blessings, and calling upon 
each other, with tears of shame and rage, 


to remember all they owed to Masaniello. 
The hearts of his enemies, which had 
been thrilling with delight, began to feel 
a chill ; and soon their bands, which had 
been going up and down so gaily, van- 
ished like mist before the gathering of 


the multitude. That night, preparations 
were set on foot for a burial worthy of a 
people’s hero ; and before morning all was 
ready. 

The corpse was taken from the ditch 
into which ithad beenthrown. The head 
was brought down from the pinnacle above 
the gate, and fastened to the shoulders by 
a thread of silver. The body, washed and 
drenched with perfumes, was laid, clothed 
in a vestment of white linen, upon an 
open bier, and carried io the Chapel of 
Our Lady, where it was placed in front of 
the great altar. A crown was fixed upon 
the head, and a sceptre set in the right 
hand ; and thus, in pomp and splendor, as 
at the burial of a king, the corpse of Ma- 
saniello lay in state. For many hours the 
crowd continued to stream past the spot; 
a rain of flowers fell ceaselessly upon the 
body ; and the tolling of the bell, and the 
mournful music of the organ, were mingled 
with the constant sound of weeping. 

At length, when the sun was sinking, 
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the bier was placed upon a lofty car, and 
drawn by coal-black horses through the 
streets. Five days before, along that very 
road, the hero of the hour had passed in 
triumph, amid the blaze of banners and 
the shouting of the crowd. Now, black 
hangings drooped from every window; 
faces dark with sorrow crowdea both sides 
of the way. Before the hearse a thousand 
priests, in stoles of white, walked with 
censers in their hands and crosses lifted ; 
behind it, muffled drums and trumpets 
played a solemn march. Then came a 
company of men-at-arms, with spears re- 
versed and colors drooping; and then 
thousands, and tens of thousands, of the 
people. 

The solemn pageant wound its way 
through all the quarters of the city. At 
length it turned again towards the church. 
The organ broke forth into the last ma- 
jestic service of the dead. A stone was 
lifted in the marble pavement; and there, 
with more than royal splendor, amidst the 
blaze of torches and the strains of solemn 
music, the dark house closed forever 
above the dust of Masaniello, 
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IT was not till at least an hour after- 
wards that I remembered the promise I 
had given to Emilius. Carew still slept, 
and had not stirred from the position in 
which I had found him. Two or three 
times I made a gentle effort to remove 
from beneath his hand the papers I had 
found in the secret drawer, but as my de- 
sign could not be accomplished without 
violence, I abandoned it. There was no 
doubt in my mind that he had read them, 
and his tenacious hold upon them denoted 
that he had formed some strong resolution 
with respect to them. With the intention 
of fulfilling my promise to Emilius, I softly 
left the room. 

Mrs. Carew, sitting in a room above 
with Mildred, heard my movements, and 
swiftly and noiselessly glided down the 
stairs. In a low tone I made her ac- 
quainted with what had passed between 
me and Emilius, and I perceived that she 
was not unprepared for Emilius’s demand 
for an interview. When I repeated to 
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her Emilius’s words, “ Tell her she has 
nothing to fear from me, and that the faith 
I have in her will not allow me to believe 
that she will conspire to rob my life of the 
one joy it contains for me,” she clasped 
her hands across her eyes, and remained 
so for a little while. 

“It is his due,” she said, but though she 
strove to speak calmly she could not con- 
trol her trembling voice and quivering 
lips ; “I must see him.” 

“ When ?”’ I asked. 

“T cannot at this moment decide,” she 
replied. “I must have time to reflect. 
Meanwhile, there lies our first care.” 

She pointed to the study in which her 
husband slept. 

“ You understand that he is determined 
to see you before another day and night 
have passed?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“ How is Mildred?” 

“Bright and well, with the exception 
that she is concerned about me. She sus- 
pects nothing.” 

“Itis better so. 
enough.” 

“ Indeed, indeed!” she murmured, with 
a strangely pathetic note in her voice— 
as though she were pitying herself. “If 
we but knew —if we but knew! But to 


Trouble comes soon 


do everything for the best—what can 


one do more? A heavy punishment is 
about to fall upon me, and yet 1 thought 
I was acting right. Go to my husband. 
He may need you when he wakes.” 

She glided up the stairs to Mildred’s 
room, and I re-entered the study. Carew 
still slept, and I remained at my vigil till 
noon without observing any change in 
him. In addition to my position being 
one of embarrassment, I found myself 
laboring under a feeling of exhaustion. I 
had had no rest, and had passed a long 
and anxious day and night. Insensibly 
my eyes Closed; I struggled against na- 
ture’s demand, but it was too imperative 
to be successfully resisted, and at length 
I fell asleep. So thoroughly worn out was 
I that it was evening before I awoke. 

Carew, also awake, was gazing at me 
as I opened my eyes. 

“T would not disturb you,” he said. 
“ You appeared to be thoroughly exhaust- 
ed.” 
“T am not so young as I was,” I ob- 
served, with an attempt at lightness. 
“ Have you been awake long?” 

“For some hours,” he replied. 

I glanced at the table; the papers were 
still there ; his eyes followed the direction 
of mine and he nodded gently. 
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“ Have you remained with me the whole 
time ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no. I left the room two or three 
times. My wife looked in occasionally to 
see if you still slept.” He motioned with 
his hand to a corner of the table, and I 
saw bread, and meat, and wine there. 
“ Eat,” he said; “ you must be hungry.” 

I was glad of the food, and the wine 
gave me strength. Carew himself drank 
two glasses. 

“* We are but poor, gross creatures,” he 
said, “ dependent upon a crumb of bread 
for the life we think so wonderful. Is the 
scheme which created it monstrous or 
beneficent? Is it the work of an angel or 
adevil? Have you finished?” 

“Yes.” 

“Something is necessary between you 
and me, something which must not remain 
unspoken. The time for concealments, 
evasions, self-delusions, torturing doubts 
(now cleared up, fatally), is at an end.” 

“One question first,” I said, thinking 
of Emilius; “has Mrs. Carew left the 
house during the time I have slept?” 

“No; I forbade her. I have still for 
some few hours a will of my own.” He 
touched the papers written by his father. 
“ After I left you here yesterday, vou dis- 
covered these?” 

“T discovered them before you gave me 
the record of your life to read.” 

“ You have read it?” 

“ Every word.” 

“Had my father’s record been discov- 
ered when I was a young man, had he 
dealt by me justly instead of mercifully, 
what evil might have been averted! I 
have no intention of wasting time by idle 
words, by vain regrets. I have fixed my 
course. I seek some enlightenment from 
_ Tell me all that passed within your 

nowledge since I spoke to you last night 
at the door of this room. Keep nothing 
from me. Absolute frankness is due from 
you to me, and I claimit. Believe me, I 
am animated by but one supreme desire — 
a desire for justice. All lighter senti- 
ments are dead within me, except pity for 
the lady who has the misfortune to be my 
wife. I loved her with a very pure and 
complete love. I dare not wrong her by 
saying I love her still — and yet, and yet 
You see, I am still human; that is 

the worst of it. Tell me all.” 

I did so, concealing nothing, softening 
nothing. I faithfully, mercilessly de- 
scribed the events of the night that had 
passed — his leaving the house, his wife’s 
entreaties that I should follow him to pre- 
vent the committal of a dreadful deed, my 
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doing so, his movements in his search 
through the grounds dagger in hand, the 
strange intelligence which, asleep as he 
was, directed those movements, fortu- 
nately unsuccessful, his return to the 
house, locking me out, my discovery and 
interview with Emilius, and finally my 
entrance into the study, where he sat 
asleep, his hand firmly guarding the pa- 
pers I had found in the secret drawer. 

He listened quietly and attentively, and 
did not interrupt me by a word. It was 
with a feeling of apprehension that I 
approached Emilius’s description of his 
dream, in which had been pictured the 
murder of Eric, but no outward sign was 
visible in Carew to denote agitation. The 
only question he asked was with reference 
to I:milius’s desire for an interview with 
Mrs, Carew. Could I discover a reason 
for it? I answered that I could not, but 
that there must be some powerful reason 
that Emilius, free from prison, should 
journey to England for the special pur- 
pose of the interview. 

“T have no remembrance of leaving the 
house last night,” said Carew, “and upon 
other evidence than that which is fur- 
nished to me, should scout the tale as a 
monstrous invention, Butit is not for me 
todoubt. I was born into a fatal inher- 
itance, and I must suffer for it.” 

‘‘How?” I cried. “The past is past; 
there is no undoing it. If you think of 
invoking the law, you may banish the 
idea ; it cannot roneh you.” 

“From the hour that I read my father’s 
confession,” said Carew, “I became a law 
unto myself. 1 will not pain you by ask- 
ing whether you believe me guilty or no; 
you cannot do otherwise than look upon 
me as a monster, as I look upon myself. 
The law cannot touch me, I believe; and 
well do I know that not only what has 
been done cannot be undone, but that it 
cannot be atoned for. But the future 
must be secured, My father wrote that 
the one consolation he had was that he 
endeavored to perform his duty. He did 
not so endeavor. His duty was to en- 
lighten me, an innocent being, while my 
parents lived, as to the nature of the 
inheritance transmitted to me. Then I 
might have done what it is incumbent 
upon me todo now. At least, if I had not 
the courage for that, I should not have 
cast a blight upon the life of a pure and 
white-souled lady. You are an authority 
upon the disease of insanity, and the dif- 
ferent forms in which it presents itself in 
human beings; and you must be aware 


that it would be a difficult task to find | 
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doctors who would declare me to be mad. 
Setting aside the sufferings of regret, my 
mind is as clear and logical as your own 
or any man’s. My reason —is it crooked, 
warped? No, it is clear as a lake, and I 
can see straight on to the end. In my 
sleep I am another being. Granted. But 
what crime can human evidence bring 
home to my door? None. What guilt is 
mine, others have suffered for, and the 
law is satisfied that it did not stumble, 
Emilius can come forward and say, ‘ That 
monster killed my brother.’ Ne will 
ask for evidence, and he will relate a 
dream. ‘You are a madman,’ they will 
declare. You saw me last night prowling 
round my house in search of whom? In 
search of an enemy who long years ago 
was my enemy, and who, having endured 
the punishment inflicted by the law fora 
crime which he was proved to have com- 
mitted, comes now to England to injure 
and rob me. So sensitive am I respecting 
the safety of my wife and daughter that 
even in my sleep | protect them. A sub- 
ject I for admiration. No hand, no voice, 
would be raised in horror against me; I 
should be lauded, praised, set up as an 
example, while Emilius would be regarded 
with loathing. Yet he isa martyr, and I 
amadevil. Whois to punish me? Are 
there other men as I am? If so, there 
should be a law to destroy them while 
they are young, before they are ripe for 
mischief. It would be a simple safe- 
guard.” 

As he had sat in silence listening to me, 
so now I sat in silence listening to him. 
There was not a trace of passion in his 
voice; it was calm and judicial. Even 
when he called himself a devil there was 
no deviation from this aspect of absolute 
composure, 

“What wrote my father?” he con- 
tinued. “ What wrote he —too late? ‘I 
most solemnly adjure him never to marry, 
never to link his life with that of an inno- 
cent being. Ifhis heart is moved to love 
he must pluck the sentiment out by the 
roots, must fly from it as from a horror 
which blenches the cheek to contemplate. 
Our race must die with him; rot one must 
live after him to perpetuate it. I lay this 
injunction most solemnly upon him; if he 
violate it, he will be an incredible mon- 
ster.’” In making this quotation he did 
not refer to the written pages; word for 
word, he repeated it by heart. It was a 
proof how deeply upon his mind and heart 
were graven his father’s fatal confession. 

“ Thus said my father, but he said it not 
in time. He failed in his duty, and led 
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me into worse than error. Well do I now | life, the hope, the joy of it; nothing else 
understand the mystery of my early home, | but Mildred was worth living for; noc 
of my boyhood’s life. Why did he not | even I, his old father, who never thought, 
kill me? God and man would have ap-| who never would think, any sacrifice too 
plauded the deed.” {great to make for his son’s happiness. 
Had it not been that he paused here,as|I did not complain, and I do not; it 
though he had finished what he had to;is the way of things, and we old ones 
say, | doubt whether I should have spoken, | must stand aside, and be humbly grateful 
so overwhelmed was I by this merciless | that we are allowed to witness the happi- 
self-analysis and self-condemnation. But} ness which we have done our utmost to 
the silence enabled me to recover myself, | bring about. Not that this was the case 
to think of other matters than himself. with Reginald and myself. The duty 
“ You toid me,” I said, “ that you forbade | devolving upon me was to prevent, not to 
= wife to leave the house. Then she | assist in, the accomplishment of his dear- 
as not seen Emilius?” est hopes. How would the lad take it? 
“No. She will see him to-morrow.” | Would he look upon me as his enemy? 
“He says he must see her this day or} Would he thrust me aside, and rush wildly 
night. He expects me to acquaint him|to a fate I shuddered even to contem- 
with the result of his message to Mrs.|plate? Would not the example before 
Carew.” him serve as awarning? I could not say, 
“Go to him and implore him to leave it} The more I thought of the matter the 
till to-morrow. Then there will be no dif-| more disturbed I became. Certainly, he 
ficulty. It is but a few hours—and he} could not marry Mildred without Carew’s 
has waited so many years. His mission | consent, and that, I knew, would be with- 
cannot be so urgent.” held. The true story of her husband’s 
“ He declares it is.” life could not be concealed from the 
“ He is possessed by a just fury. It is| knowledge of Mrs. Carew; and knowing 
his intention, I suppose, to denounce me | it, she would not allow Mildred to wed. 
to my wife. The one joy in life that| If necessary, Mildred herself must be told 
remains to him is the joy of making the | how impossible it was that she should 
woman who loved me shrink from me as|ever think of marriage, and she would 
from a pestilence. That joy shall be his|refuse my son. And Reginald’s heart 
— to-morrow ; and if then he is not con-| would be broken. Of that I was con- 
tent, I will submit myself to him as he|vinced. It would be a blow from which 
shall dictate. You can assure him of my | he would never recover. 
honesty in this.” These were my reflections as I went 
“You forget,” I urged. “He desired| out into the grounds of Rosemuliion to 
me to tell your wife that his errand was|seek Emilius. I had not long or far to 
not one of revenge.” seek. Near the copse in which he was 
“He is justified in using any subterfuge | concealed the previous night he suddenly 
to obtain an interview with her. If she | presented himself. 
had reason to believe that he came to in| “I have been looking and waiting for 
jure me she would not see him. Go to! you all day,” he said. ‘Can you realize 
him, and tell him to-morrow. Tell him | the torture I am suffering?” 
also that I have pronounced judgment} I did not answer his question, but gave 
upon myself.” him an account of what I had done, and 
I had no choice but to comply. He|then I conveyed Gabriel Carew’s message 
spoke with a force and a decision there | to him. 


was no gainsaying. “To wait till to-morrow!” Emilius ex- 
claimed. “He asks, he implores me to 
EXIV. wait till then?” 


I HAVE omitted to mention that a letter} “I have told you,” I said. “It seems 
was delivered to me from my son Reginald. | to me not unreasonable.” 
It was written in London, almost imme-} “It seems to you—it seems to you!” 
diately upon his arrival there. There|he repeated in petulant excitement; and 
were in it about twenty words in relation | the next moment begged my pardon for 
to the business I had entrusted to him, | speaking so to me, who had proved myself 
for the purpose of —— his absence ;| his friend. “ But you do not know this 
the remaining three and a half pages were } Send — you do not know of what he is 
filled with rhapsodies upon Mildred. It|capable{ You believe what I have told 
was Mildred, Mildred, nothing and nobody | you of the eternal wrong he has inflicted 
but Mildred. She was the light of his | upon me—a wrong for which he can 
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never hope to be forgiven in this world or 
the next. You believe it, and yet you say 
he is justified in asking me to wait till he 
has had time to carry out-the secret de- 
sign he has formed to prevent me from 
obtaining justice. You believe it, and yet 
you justify him. O God in Heaven! Is 
there, has there ever been, justice on 
earth? And I am to wait, who have 
waited for twenty years, who have suffered 
unjustly for twenty years. And I am to 
stand aside while he completes his work 
and dashes the cup of happiness from my 
lips! No! Again and again, no! This 
night is my limit. Before it passes I will 
see Mrs. Carew, and she shall right me. 
You can tell this to the monster yonder 
who has juggled you so successfully.” 

I endeavored to argue, to reason with 
him, but he would not listen to me. So 
I left him, his last words being that noth- 
ing on earth should move him from his 
resolve. 


XXV. 


THE clock struck nine as I re-entered 
the house. A servant accosted me witha 


message from Mrs. Carew, requesting me 
to go to her in the little room in which 
Carew was in the habit of taking tea with 
her — the apartment he had described as 
a sanctuary of rest. 


Mrs. Carew was alone. 

“My husband is asleep,” she said, 
“and asked me to see that he was not dis- 
turbed. He told me that you had gone 
out to see Emilius, who was to come 
here to-morrow morning. Have you seen 
him?” 

“ Yes, but he declares he will not wait. 
He insists upon seeing you to-night.” 

“Poor Emilius! It is but a few hours 
longer. He must have patience till to- 
morrow. Deeply as I pity him, I am 
grateful for the delay, for it gives me time 
to make a confession to you. I do not 
know whether it should have been made 
before — but now itis imperative. I have 
been praying for strength. My husband 
prayed with me. In the days of our 
courtship, when he and the good priest of 
Nerac were friends, Mr. Carew was in the 
habit of accompanying me and my dear 
parents to church ; but for many years he 
has not entered a place of worship. I do 
not ask you to betray his confidence, but 
was he not more composed when you left 
him?” 

“It seemed to me that he had made up 
his mind to a certain course — he did not 
explain it to me, nor did I ask him to do 
so — which might be the means of atoning 
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|for the errors of the past. I am not at 
| liberty to say more ; what passed between 
us I regard as in sacred confidence.” 

“T am glad he has you to rely on,” said 
Mrs. Carew. “ He came to me voluntarily 
an hour ago, and the conversation we had 
has done me good. He was wonderfully 
gentle and humble—but indeed, Mr. 
Carew was never arrogant —and I gath- 
ered the impression that he had in some 
way discovered that he was in the habit 
of walking abroad during the night and 
causing me distress of mind. He spoke 
kindly, too, of poor Emilius, and said he 
hoped to be forgiven for any wrong he 
had done that unhappy man in the past. 
The air is very sweet to-night, is it not?” 

“T have been in some anxiety myself,” 
I said haltingly, scarcely knowing how to 
reply to the question, which appeared to 
me a strange one at that moment, “and 
have scarcely noticed; but there is a soft 
air blowing, and the night is fine.” 

“ You are anxious about Reginald,” she 
said, “and Mildred?” 

“ Yes,” I said, surprised that she should 
approach the subject. 

She pressed my hand. “Mr. Carew, 
when he was here with me, said the air 
was peculiarly sweet, and I gather the 
impression from him. It is always so 
with one we love. I questioned myself 
whether I should impart to him what I 
am about to impart to you, but he ap- 
peared to be so much in need of rest that 
I decided not to agitate him. I trust he 
will forgive me when I make my confes- 
sion to him to-morrow. To-night you will 
counsel, you will advise me?” 

“ Command me entirely,” I said. 

“T thank you. I have wished Mildred 
good-night also, and we shall be quite un- 
disturbed. She has received a letter from 
er Reginald, and is replying to it. A 
oving task to a young girl in her posi- 
tion.” I winced, and determined that the 
night should not pass without my acquaint- 
ing Mrs. Carew with my views respecting 
the impossibility of a marriage between 
Mildred and Reginald. A knock at the 
door here caused Mrs. Carew to call 
“ Come in.” 

A servant entered with keys, which he 
handed to his mistress. 

“ All the doors are securely fastened?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the servant. 

“Come to me,” she said, “in the morn- 
| ing for the keys.” 
| When we were alone Mrs. Carew said 
| that before she commenced she wished to 
|see that her husband was sleeping well, 
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and I accompanied her to his room. He 
was lying on his right side, breathing 
calmly and peacefully. There was a cer- 
tain intentness in the expression of his 
features, as though even in his sleep his 
mind was bent upon some fixed resolve, 
but otherwise I was surprised, after what 
he had gone through, that he should be so 
quiet and composed. I had never before 
realized how powerful was the face I was 
now gazing on; the firm lips, the large 
nose, the broad forehead, were indications 
of intellectual power. No sign of weak- 
ness was apparent, none of indecision or 
wavering. He was a man capable of a 
great career. 

“My dear father used to say,” said 
Mrs. Carew, “that Mr. Carew’s mind was 
the most comprehensive he had ever met 
with.” 

She stooped and kissed him lightly on 
the forehead, without disturbing him. We 
trod gently out of the room. 

“ He will have a good night,” she said. 
“] must go up to Mildred’s room.” The 
light was shining through the crevices of 
the door. 

“ Not asleep, Mildred?” said Mrs. Ca- 
rew softly. 

“* No, mamma. 


? 


I shall be, soon.” 


“ Don’t remain up too long, my dear.” 


“ No, mamma.” 

“ Good-night, Mildred.” 

“ Good-night, dear mamma. Mamma?” 

“ Yes, child!” 

“T have just given Reginald your love.” 

“ That is right, my dear.” 

“And I have told him not to remain 
away too long.” 

“ That is right, my dear.” 

“ Good-night, dearest mamma.” 

“‘Good-night, my dearest.” 

“Alas for Reginald!” I thought, as we 
descended the stairs. “ Alas for the hopes 
of that young girl!” 

In her own apartment Mrs. Carew in- 
formed me that it was by her husband’s 
wish the lower doors were securely fas- 
tened, and the keys given to her. “In 
order,” she said, “that it might not be in 
his power to leave the house in his sleep. 
He did not say so, but that was his 
thought.” 


XXVI. 


I RELATE in my own words the strange 
story Mrs. Carew imparted to me. Al- 
though she had erred, her confession was 
like a rift of sweet light in the dark clouds 
which hung over Rosemullion. It brought 
more than hope and comfort to my old 
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heart —it brought joy. In a very few 
moments you will understand the meaning 
of my words. 

Transport yourself back to the village 
of Nerac, a year after the marriage of 
Lauretta and Gabriel Carew. Business 
of a particular nature took Carew from 
Nerac for a space of three months; he 
was absent that time, much against his 
will, for his wife was near her confine- 
ment. This took place safely two weeks 
after his departure, and he was duly in- 
formed of the event. All was well at 
home; Lauretta and her baby girl were 
thriving. The days and the weeks passed 
until two months went by. Carew, in his 
letters to his wife, expressed the profound- 
est joy at this precious home blessing. 
Smarting as he was during that period 
from the growing coldness of the villagers 
towards him, and chafing at the injustice 
of the world, he placed an extravagant 
value upon this baby girl, who would be, 
he said, a charm against all evil. He 
longed for the time when he could hold 
this blessing in his loving arms ; now his 
happiness was complete ; he asked for no 
greater treasure. Inthe growth and de- 
velopment of the new young life he would 
find solace and consolation. His wife 
was enjoined to take the most tender care 
of their child. ‘ You and she are one,” 
Carew wrote. “Each is incomplete with- 
out the other. I cannot think of you now 
apart. Were I to lose one my life would 
be plunged into darkness.” Then befell 
an event which brought horror and grief 
to Lauretta. It happened that her nurse 
had fallen sick, and was compelled to go 
to her own home; there was no other 
female servant in the establishment capa- 
ble of undertaking a nurse’s duties, and 
Lauretta therefore took them cheerfully 
on herself. Two months, as I have said, 
had passed after the birth of the baby girl. 
Carew was expected home in a fortnight. 

In the dead of night, when all in the 
house were asleep, with the exception of 
Lauretta, she, watching by the cradle of 
her baby, heard a sound of moaning with- 
out. She listened intently; it was her 
own name that she heard uttered in ac- 
cents of deepest pain and suffering. It 
was a wild night; heavy rain was falling, 
the wind was raging; and through the 
sounds of the storm came the wailing of 
her name, with half-choked sobs and en- 
treaties for help and pity. 

It was but an hour before that Lauretta, 
awaking, had heard proceed from her baby 
girl, lying in the cradle by her bedside, 
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some light sounds of difficult breathing 
which had alarmed her. She got up and 
dressed, and tended her bady, who, after 
a while, seemed a little easier; but with 
the natural anxiety of a young mother 
Lauretta remained awake watching her 
child. 

The moans for help outside appeared 
to be especially addressed to her and to 
her alone, and she seemed to recognize 
the voice. She crept softly down, and 
unfastened the door. 

“Who is there?” she asked, during a 
lull in the storm. 

The answer came —“ Patricia! Help 
me! Oh, help me, and let no one know!” 

It was Emilius’s wife. 

Lauretta assisted her indoors. The 
poor girl was ina pitiable plight. Fam- 
ished, ragged, penniless, with a baby in 
her arms. Both were wringing wet. The 
pelting rain had soaked them through and 
through. 

Throbbing with sympathy and compas- 
sion Lauretta quickly undressed Patricia’s 
baby, and put it in her own warm bed. 
They had by this time reached Lauretta’s 
bedroom, in which her own child was 
lying. Lauretta wished to call the ser- 
vants, but Patricia sobbed that she would 
fly the house if any eyes but Lauretta’s 
rested on her. It appeared, according to 


the poor girl’s story, that her father was 
in pursuit of her, and had vowed to kill 
her and her baby. 

“He will kill me—he will kill me!” 


moaned Patricia. “ No one must know 
I have been here but you—no one, no 
one!” 

And then she rocked herself hysteri- 
cally and cried, “ What will become of my 
poor baby girl — what will become of her? 
I heard that your husband was not here, 
and it gave me courage to crawl to you. 
Not that it matters much. It isn’t for 
myself 1 care. My father may kill me — 
I have not long to live— but my baby, my 
baby! Oh, save my darling, save her for 
the sake of my innocent Emilius!” 

It was then that Lauretta noticed, for 
the first time, signs in Patricia’s face 
which interpreted by her fear and the poor 
girl’s words, seemed to be signs of ap- 
proaching death. And _ still Patricia in- 
sisted that she would not remain in the 
house ; no force or entreaties could make 
her. 

“What then can I do for you?” asked 
Lauretta; she had already given Patricia 
food and money. 

“Take care of my child,” replied Patri- 
cia. “Bring her up as your own. Let 
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her never know her father’s disgrace, her 
mother’s shame. It will be an angel’s 
deed! For pity’s sake, donot deny me! 
You are rich, and can afford the charity — 
and if in your husband’s life there has 
been guilt, this act of charity will atone 
for it. See here —look on her innocent 
face. Having the power, you have not 
the heart to deny me. Ah, if your angel 
mother were alive, I should appeal to her, 
and should not appeal in vain! She loved 
Emilius, and believed in his innocence — 
yes, to the last she believedin it. i know 
it for a certainty. You, too, loved my 
poor martyred husband, and he loved and 
honored you and yours, with all the 
strength of his faithful heart. He is inno- 
cent, innocent, I tell you! God forbid 
that I should accuse any one of being 
guilty —I am too desperate and despair- 
ing, and my child’s life, the salvation of 
her soul, are atstake. When your sainted 
mother died, did all goodness die out of 
the world? Ah, no—it is not possible ; 
you live again in her. In you she lives 
again, and all her mercy and sweet kind- 
ness which caused us all, from the highest 
to the lowest, to worship her, to look upon 
her as something holy. For her sake, if 
not for my own, you cannot, cannot deny 
me this charity, you who have it in your 
power to grant it!” 

All this, and more. To say that Lau- 
retta’s heart was touched is inadequate ; 
it overflowed; it yearned to assist the 
suffering mother, so near to her through 
her young motherhood, through the old 
ties with Emilius and Eric. A choking 
cry from her own baby girl caused her to 
rush to the cradle. Within the hour a 
fatal circumstance occurred. Lauretta’s 
baby drew her last breath. 

It has nearly all my days been my be- 
lief that everything in human life is to be 
accounted for by human standards. I am 
shaken in this belief. In this death of 
Lauretta’s baby I seem to see the finger 
of fate. 

Vain to attempt to describe the ago- 
nizing grief of the young mother. So 
overpowering was it that she lost con- 
sciousness. She recovered her senses 
when the storm had passed and the morn- 
ing’s light was shining on her. When she 
awoke to reality, what did she see? 

Her husband had suddenly and unex- 
pectedly returned home. She was in bed, 
and he was sitting by her side. 

“Gabriel, Gabriel!’ she cried, and, 
overcome by the terror of her great loss, 





she would have lost consciousness again 
| but for an unaccountable joyousness in his 
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manner, which mingled strangely with the | 
sympathy he must have felt for her suffer- | 
ing condition. 

Tt was, doubtless, the storm,” he said 
soothingly. “It raged so fiercely for an 
hour and more, that ‘| am told it exceeded 
in violence anything of a like kind that has 
been experienced in these parts for the last 
fifty years. No wonder it has had such 
an elhe ct upon you. Half the trees in our 
garden are uprooted. It hastened my 
steps home, for I know how these convul- 
sions of nature affect you. But as you 
see, the danger has passed; the sun is 
shining brightly ; but not more brightly 
in the heavens than it is shining in my 
heart.” 

She listened to him in amazement, and 
raising herself in bed she looked around 
for Patricia. She saw nosign of the hap- 
less woman. The cradle in which her 
baby girl had died was by the side of the 
bed. Carew bent over it and said in a 
tone of ecstasy, — 

* Mildred — Mildred! Our Mildred — 
our dear ewe lamb! How sweetly and 
soundiy she sleeps ! Oh, my darling wife ! 
What care I for the injustice of the world 
now that this treasure isours? My sweet 
—my sweet! You recompense for all. 


Do you know, Lauretta, as travelling home 


I neared the beloved spot which contained 
you and our treasure, my heart almost 
stood still at the fear that I should not 
find you both well. And now — how can 
I be sufficiently grateful? Of no account 
to me is all that transpires outside the 
circle which contains you and my dear 
one in the cradle here. I set great store 
upon our child, Lauretta. She is to me a 
guarantee of all that is worth living for in 
the present and the future. When I ar- 
rived home and found you prostrate I was 
at first overwhelmed, but I soon discovered 
that you had fainted, and I judged rightly, 
did I not, dear wife of my heart, that, not 
being strong, you kept it from me while 
we were apart, in order not to distress 
me? But now all is well—all shall be 
well. See, Lauretta, she opens her eyes, 
our darling. The question is canI raise 
her safely and place her by your side? 
Yes, it is done, and I am the happiest 
father in the world!” 

Was she dreaming? In the clothes in 
which her child died rested this child 
of Patricia’s, smiling, blooming, laughing 


and crowing as Lauretta drew her to her | 
Carew’s delight, his gratitnde, his | 


breast. 
worship for the babe he believed to be his 

own, the superstitious store he set upon | 
her young life, were so unbounded, that 
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Lauretta did not dare to undeceive him. 
She feared, if she told him the truth, that 
| it would unsettle his reason, and produce 
between her and him a gulf which could 
never be bridged over. She accepted 
the strange combination of circumstances, 
and held her tongue. Her own dear babe 
was dead, but this new Mildred, whom 
she grew to love truly as if she were her 
own, remained, and grew to what she is, a 
flower of beauty, goodness, and sweetness. 
Nothing more did Lauretta hear of Pa- 
tricia; whether she died or lived was 
not known to her. It is but a detail — 
but necessary to complete the story —to 
state here that Patricia lived but a few 


| months after the occurrence of this strange 


event. More important is it to state that, 
in some unexplained way, Emilius learns 
that his daughter lived, and that the 
Carews were bringing her up as if she 
were a child of their own. His term of 
imprisonment over, he had come now to 
claim her. 

It would be impossible for me to give 
expression to my feelings of gratitude at 
this wonderfui revelation. The despair 
into which I had fallen at the contempla- 
tion of the wrecking of my dear son Regi- 
nald’s happiness vanished. A fair future 
lay still before him, and the most cherished 
hopes of his heart would be realized. I 
was sure that Emilius would not mar them. 
A nature so noble as his, so strong in 
suffering, so heroic in the highest form of 
human endurance, could not lend itself to 
the committal of a petty act of selfish- 
ness whereby the child upon whose mem- 
ory he had lived during his cruel and 
unjust imprisonment would be rendered 
miserable and unhappy. To this mar- 
tyred man I was ready to bow my head, 
ready to give him my friendship, my sym- 
pathy, my heart’s best fruits of confidence 
and esteem. Thinking of him, I was 
awed that a man could live through the 
anguish that had been his portion, and 
still retain the inherent dignity and nobil- 
ity of a great and noble nature. 


XXVII. 

“HARK!” whispered Mrs. Carew, her 
story told, and before we had time to de- 
bate upon the wisest course to pursue. 
‘“ What sound is that?” 

It was the sound of footsteps on the 
stairs. In this sound there was no at- 
tempt at concealment. The footsteps 
were those of one who desired his pres- 
ence to be known. I divined instantly 
who it was who, by some means unknown 
|to me, obtaining an entrance into the 





| 
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house, was now approaching the room in | 
which Mrs, Carew and I were sitting. 1) 
could not, and did not blame him. In his 
place I should have acted as he was act-| 
ing. 

The silver clock chimed the hour of 
twelve. 

“You will see him,” I said, rising to my | 
feet and advancing to the door. 

“ See whom?” asked Mrs. Carew, with 
her hand at her heart. 

“Emilius. Itis he and no other man 
who is coming here. He has a great 
stake in this house. He is justified.” 

“* My husband?” she gasped. 

“Is safe, if you will only be guided by 
me. It is your duty to be brave and 
strong. Never was courage more needed 
than at this moment. And not only cour- 
age, but wisdom. Decide quickly. There 
is no time to lose,” 

“TI will be guided by you,” she said 
faintly. 

I threw open the door, and saw Emilius 
standing in the passage, uncertain which 
direction to take. 

“Enter,” I saidin a lowtone. “Mrs. 
Carew is here. For the sake of others be 


gentle, and do not alarm the house.” 

He entered, and Mrs. Carew and he 
stood face to face. 

The native dignity of the man instantly 


asserted itself. He removed his ragged 
cap and stood bareheaded before her. 
But there was no cringing in his attitude. 
It was perfectly respectful — something, 
indeed, more than that; it was the atti- 
tude of a man who once was this sweet 
lady’s equal, and who, despite the judg- 
ment of the world, still knew himself to be 
her equal, and worthy of the esteem she 
once accorded tohim. But as he gazed 
upon her, and she upon him, in silence for 
a few moments —a silence which I did 
not dare to break — his stern mood melted. 
He saw and recognized her, as he had 
always seen and recognized her in the 
time that was gone, when he was entitled 
to hold up his head among men— but 
never more so in truth and honor than now 
—a gentle-mannered lady, in whose face 
shone the reflex of a sweet and womanly | 
nature. Remembrances of the past rushed 
upon him and softened him. 

“ Forgive me,” he said humbly. 

And then — tears filled my eyes as I saw | 
it, and knew the suffering she-was bravely | 
enduring — she held out her hand to him. | 
He bowed his head over it, as for a mo-| 
ment he held it in his. 

“I could not wait any longer,” he said 
softly. 
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to your house —but I have waited so 


| long!” 


“Itis I who should ask for forgiveness,” 
she said. “Emilius, be mercitul to me 
and mine!” 

“| have no thought of revenge,” he said, 
in a voice as soft as her own. “I ama 
broken-down man, with one sole hope. 
But I could not stand before you, the 
Lauretta I loved with the pure love of a 
brother, if I did not know myself un- 
stained by crime or any taint of dis- 
honor.” 

“I believe you, Emilius,” she said. 

“You believe me, Lauretta!” he ex- 

claimed, advancing a step towards her. 
“I believe you, Emilius,” she repeated. 
Had he come with savage intent she 
could not more surely’ have disarmed 
him. 

“It is more than I dared hope for,” he 
said. “ How often, Lauretta, in the gloom 
of my prison, have I thought of you and 
your dear parents, of the home of inno- 
cence and love in which I was ever a wel- 
come guest, of the once happy village in 
which I was honored and respected! 
Some crumbs of comfort fell to my lot, 
some gleam of light shone through the 
darkness. Had it not been so, and had I 
not been animated by another hope, I 
might have gone mad. Good Father Dan- 
iel visited me regularly, at permitted inter- 
vals, until he died. He had the firmest 
faith in my innocence, and he brought 
me messages which fell like heavenly balm 
upon my wounded spirit. Your sainted 
mother believed in my innocence, and she 
bade him tell me so, and that her love for 
me was unchanged. And now, you! But 
your mother’s soul shines in your eyes. 
It could not have been otherwise.” He 
paused a moment or two, reflecting what 
to say. “Onone of Father Daniel’s vis- 
its he brought mea letter, securely sealed. 
It was against the prison rules, but that 
did not deter him from doing what he 
deemed to be right. I hastily concealed 
it, noting first, however, with a beating 
heart, that it was addressed to me in my 
wife’s handwriting. I asked him if he 
knew what it contained, and he answered 
no; and then, with a grave face, he bade 
me prepare for solemn news. I felt at 
once what was coming. Can you divine 
my purpose, Lauretta, in telling you 
this?” 

“| think I can,” she replied. 
on.” 

“Tt was while the good priest was on 
a mission of mercy that a villager came 


“Go 


“I have entered like a thief in-| to him and said that ina hut hard by a 
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woman was dying, and, hearing that he was 
in the neighborhood, begged him to come 
to her. Father Daniel went, and discov- 
ered that the woman was Patricia, my 
wife. She was very near to death, and 
she had only strength to entreat him to 
deliver to me, secretly, a letter she had 
written. He promised to do so, andina 
few minutes after he received it from her 
she drew her last breath. Before she died 
he asked her after her babe —for Patricia 
was quite alone — but she did not seem to 
understand him. Subsequently, however, 
he learnt from the villager that Patricia 
had said her baby was dead. This was 
the mournful news which Father Daniel 
conveyed to me in prison. Despite his 
attempts at consolation, I felt when he left 
me that I was truly alone in the world. 
Brother, wife, child, all dead! I prayed to 
God to send death to me soon. What had 
I to live for? But there was my wife’s 
letter, and before twenty-four hours had 
passed I found an opportunity to read it. 
Lauretta, that letter informed me what had 
become of my child, and it laid upon me 
an obligation of secrecy for so long a time 
as I was in prison. Patricia solemnly ad- 
jured me not to breathe to a living soul 
that our child lived in your care; but I 
was to be released from this obligation 
when I was a freeman. Then I was to 
act as it seemed to me right to act. Is 
there any need, Lauretta, for me to enter 
more fully into the particulars of Patri- 
cia’s letter?” 

“ There is no need, Emilius.” 

“ Except, perhaps, to say that when you 
were lying senseless before her, and your 
tender blossom lay dead in its cradle, it 
was only then that the idea entered Patri- 
cia’s mind of changing the children’s 
clothes, and leaving her baby with you. 
It was done, and Patricia stole away with 
your dead child at her breast, herself to 
die, as she well knew, before many weeks 
had passed. I have something to tell you, 
Lauretta ” — and here Emilius’s voice was 
charged with a new note of tenderness. 
“When Father Daniel next visited me I 
begged him to discover where the dead 
babe was buried, and to put a few flowers 
on the grave. The good priest did more. 
He paid a village woman to attend to it, 
and he left a small sum of money to be 
spent in beautifying the grave of your 
child. Flowers have grown upon it and 
around it from that day to this. I visited 
the grave before I set forth on my jour- 
ney here, and I knelt and prayed there. I 
prayed a blessing upon you, Lauretta, and 
I prayed that I might live to see the hope 
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fulfilled which shone like a star upon me 
through the long years of my prison life. 
Lauretta,” he cried, stretching forth his 
trembling hands, “‘ my child — my child!” 

‘She lives,” sobbed Mrs. Carew, “in 
goodness, health, and beauty —a flower of 
sweetness ! ” 

He fell upon his knees before her, and 
kissed her dress, and it was then I heard 
a sound without, which, for a moment, 
transfixed me with terror. They, over- 
whelmed by emotion, were deaf to this 
sound. It was that of a man creeping 
stealthily from his chamber—and that 
man Gabriel Carew. Quickly recovering 
myself, and feeling the necessity for im- 
mediate and prompt action, I addressed 
Emilius and Mrs, Carew. 

“Attend to me,” I said impressively. 
“ Allis well with you. You, Emilius, have 
gained a daughter, and will embrace her 
at sunrise. You, dear lady, have not lost 
a daughter, for Mildred will be to you as 
she has ever been. I have proved myself 
your friend. Answer quickly —have I 
not?” 

“ Yes,” they both replied. 

“Do not, therefore, ask me for the rea- 
sons for my present action. I demand 
from you both a sacred promise — that 
you will not leave this room till I call for 
you, till 1 give you permission. It shall 
be given at the latest by sunrise. I must 
have this promise —I must!” 

My voice, my manner, Mrs. Carew’s 
fears for her husband, and confidence in 
me, compelled assent. 

“ We give it,” she said. 

“ We give it,” said Emilius. 

“T accept it, and bind you to it. What 
I do is for the good of all—for your 
future, for Mildred’s future — and to avert 
disaster. Only I candothis. Whatever 
you hear, you will not open this door 
without my permission, after I leave it. 
When I am gone, turn the key, and ad- 
mit no one unless I desire it. It is un- 
derstood.” 

“ Yes,” they said, “it is understood.” 

As I closed the door behind me I heard 
the key turned in the lock. 


XXVIII. 

THE sound of soft footsteps proceeded, 
as I supposed, from Gabriel Carew, but to 
my surprise he was not coming towards 
the room I had just left, but was stealthily 
ascending the stairs which led to Mildred’s 
room. His eyes were open, and his move- 
ments were dictated by intelligent caution, 
but he was asleep. In his left hand he 
carried the naked dagger. 
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I ran up the stairs softly and swiftly, | it. 
heedless of danger to myself, and walked | 


by his side. He took no notice of me. 
Standing by the door of Mildred’s room 
he paused, and was about to put his hand 
to the handle when I seized his wrist. 

“What are you about to do?” I whis- 
pered, my lips close to his ear. “ Speak 
low, the house must not be disturbed.” 

To my horror, he replied, in a whisper 
as low and distinct as my own: “*‘ Our 
race must die with him; not one must live 
after him to perpetuate it. I lay this 
injunction most solemnly upon him; if he 
violate it he will be an incredible mon- 
ster.’” 

They were the words written by his 
father which he had already quoted to me 
earlier in the day. 

“ Your daughter is not in that room,” I 
said, not raising my voice, grateful that 
we had as yet attracted no notice. “If 
you enter, your purpose will be frus- 
trated.” 

** Who speaks to me?” he asked. 

“ The spirit of murder,” I said. “The 
Devil, who is leading your soul to perdi- 
tion. Come with me. I will direct you 
aright.” 

He shuddered, but he did not hesitate. 
With my hand still firmly grasping his 
wrist, he allowed me to lead him from the 
room. We descended the stairs, slowly, 


stealthily, until we reached the landing 


upon which the study was situated. I led 
him into the room, and with lightning 
motion locked the door and plucked out 
the key. Then, uncertain how next to act, 
I took my hand from his wrist, and re- 
treated a few steps. He, also, was now 
uncertain of his movements. He stood 
still a while, then tried the door, and find- 
ing it fast, took some halting steps this 
way and that, and finally fell into the chair 
in which he had been accustomed to 
write. 

As I gazed upon him, I was sensible of 
a gradual change in his appearance. A 
pallor crept into his face, a film seemed to 
come across his eyes. Alarmed, I grasped 
his shoulder with rough strength, and 
shook him violently. 

“ Mr. Carew!” I called. 

He trembled in every limb, closed his 
eyes, and clasped them with his hands — 
in one of which he still held the dagger. 
Presently he removed his hands from his 
face, and looked confusedly at me. 

“ Are you awake?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied faintly. “Give mea 
glass of water.” 


I gave him a full glass, and he drained | 
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I observed as he did so that it was 
only by an effort he prevented it from 
slipping from his hand. Then he spoke 
again. 

“ How came I here?” he asked. “Skil- 
ful as you are in your profession, you can 
do nothing for me. How came I here?” 

“I conducted you hither,” I said, “from 
the door of Mildred’s room. You have a 
dagger in your hand.” 

Until this moment he seemed to be 
unconscious that he held the weapon, and 
now he started and allowed it to drop to 
the ground. 

“Give thanks to God,” I said solemnly, 
“that I stepped forward in time to save 
the life of an innocent child.” 

“Great God!” he murmured. 
fitthat I should die!” 

The silver chimes of the clock pro- 
claimed the hour of two. He smiled pite- 
ously and gratefully, and said, “It is 
almost time.” 

“There is a hidden meaning in your 
words,” I said. ‘“ What have you done?” 

“ Doctor, you are wrong. There is no 
hidden meaning in my words. All is 
clear and plain. What should I do to 
myself? What should be done to sucha 
man as I? You are not deceiving me. 
You found me, you say, at the door of my 
daughter’s room, with the dagger in my 
hand?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Then my purpose was murder. What 
further confirmation is needed of the truth 
of my father’s revelation? Be thankful, 
doctor, that your son Reginald has es- 
caped trom my daughter, my miserable, 
unhappy child. Ah, me! Whose fate is 
the heaviest, hers or mine, or the innocent 
flower I married?” 

“I can give you some comfort,” I said. 
“In one respect I can set your heart at 
ease.” 

“‘ Impossible, impossible!” he cried. 

“ Not so. I have that to relate which, 
though at first it may cause you pain, can- 
not fail, upon reflection, to make you 
grateful. If I were to tell you that you 
have not transmitted to an innocent girl 
the fatal inheritance which has weighed 
like a curse upon your life, how would it 
be with you?” 

“It would be heaven—it would be 
light! Unconscious sinner as I am, it 
might mean forgiveness !” 

“1 have been closeted with your wife, 
from whose lips I have heard what you 
should hear. You will listen to me?” 

“ Will you be long?” he asked, with a 
strange smile. 


“Tt is 
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“TI will be as brief as possible —and 
receive it from me, as I received it from 
your wife, that every word I utter is true.” 

I told him the story of Mildred, who 
until now he had believed to be his daugh- 
ter. Perceiving that he was ill, I short- 
ened it as much as possible. Once or 
twice I paused in my recital, and asked 
him if he was in pain. 

“In pain!” he cried. “When you are 
bringing heaven to me! The agitation 
you observe in me proceeds from joy. 
Do not linger. Finish quickly, quickly!” 

At the chiming of the half-hour my 
story was done. There was a happy light 
in Carew’s eyes. White as his face had 
grown peace had stolen into it. 

*“ O God, I thank thee!” he murmured, 
raising his arms;-and then he suddenly 
fell forward on his face. 

I raised his head, and assisted him into 
a recumbent position. 

“Tell me, for heaven’s sake, what you 
have done!” I cried. 

“You shall know all,” he gasped, with 
pauses between his words. “ First, though 
— about Emilius — you went to seek him, 
did you not? He was to be here to- 
morrow.” 

“He is here now,” I said, “in this 
house. It was to recover his daughter 
that he came to England.” 

“ Donot leave me. When I went to bed 
to-night — and kissed my angel wife — for 
the last time —I thought never to wake 
again. It is painless. In my old wan- 
derings I came across a man — we talked 
of death — how easy —I kept it by me — 
through all these years. It will defy you, 
doctor — no trace remains — the subtlest 
poison, the easiest death. It has served 
me well, Go quickly, and bring Emilius. 
Not my angel wife. There is no pain. 
Thank God, my life is ended! Go— 
Emilius!” 

I flew from the room, and returned with 
Emilius. Gabriel Carew lay back in his 
chair motionless. The terror of death 
was not in his face. But he was dead. 


It was popularly supposed that he died 
from heart disease. There were in him 
no indications of having died from other 
than natural causes. What I knew I kept 
to myself. Not alone what I gathered 
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from his own lips as to the manner of 
his death, but of the last incident of his 
dream-life, and of my providentially sav- 
ing him from the commission of an awful 
crime, 


A great number of mourners stood 
about his grave. Until that time, it was 
not known how wide and large had been 
his charities. Even his wife had been in 
ignorance of countless deeds of goodness 
which he had done in secret. There were 
men and women there whom he had 
snatched from poverty and despair, and 
who now brought flowers to drop into 
the last resting-place of their benefactor. 
Children, too, were lifted up to look into 
the grave of the master of Rosemullion. 

Emilius stood bare-headed by my side. 

“God forgive him!” said Emilius. 


The disclosure of Mildred’s real parent- 
age made no difference in the relations 
between her and Mrs. Carew. It was 
mother and daughter with them, as it had 
always been, and even some additional 
and subtle tie of new tenderness was 
added to the feelings of love for each 
other which will animate their hearts till 
the last hours of their lives, 

No one in the county, with the excep- 
tion of ourselves, is acquainted with the 
story of Emilius. A dignified, gentle- 
mannered gentleman, he quickly won the 
esteem of all who came in contact with 
him. There often reigns in his face a 
strange expression of sadness, and he 
sometimes speaks to me of Eric; but 
there is joy in his life, and he is grateful 
for it. 

The marriage of Mildred and Reginald 
was postponed for a decent time, and then 
these young people were made happy, and 
sent upon their honeymoon, accompanied 
by blessings and tears and heartfelt wishes 
for good. 

As I prepare to end my task I see in 
my mind’s eye the form of one who, in 
every act of her life, in every gentle word 
that falls from her lips, has sanctified for 
me the name of woman. Not only in idea, 
but in deed. “God bless Mrs. Carew!” 
is said by many out of her hearing, and if 
to live a good, pure life will earn God’s 
blessing she has earned it, and it is hers. 
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From The National Review. 
DONATELLO, AND THE UNVEILING OF 
THE FACADE OF THE DUOMO AT FLOR- 
ENCE, 
A SKETCH. 


Yet there are lives that, ’mid the trampling throng, 

With their prime beauty bloom at evensong ; 

Souls that with no confusing flutter rise, 

Spread the wings once, and sail in Paradise; 

Hearts for whom God has judged it best to know, 

Only by hearsay, sin, and waste, and woe}; 

Bright to come hither, and to travel hence 

Bright as they came, and wise in innocence. 
The Renewal of Youth and Other Poems. 

Myers. 


By F. 


SucH a life was that of Donatello, and 
it is an occasion like the unveiling of the 
facade of the Duomo at Florence which 
arrests the “trampling throng” of the 
nineteenth century midway in the tread- 
mill of life, and suggests thoughts other 
than those practical considerations which 
will encroach in undue proportion upon 
the economy of human existence ; just as 
the Duomo itself, rising in silent majesty 
out of the heart of a city alive with a thou- 
sand past memories, astir with ever-pres- 
ent life, forces an involuntary homage 
from all who come for the first time within 
its precincts. 

It would not, perhaps, be very easy to 
analyze the cause of the emotion. The 
student of literature, having learnt from a 
great master a lesson in the sublime, might 


trace it to an overwhelming sense of the 
power and strength necessary to conceive 
and fulfil a design of so much grandeur 
and such vast dimensions ; the student of 
art might ascribe the sense of awe to a 
perception of a grand whole, produced by 


excellence in every part. But there is yet 
something more; something which has 
the power to touch those who are neither 
lovers of literature nor students of art, 
and which, without appealing to the un- 
derstanding, can awaken a_ responsive 
chord in the heart of the most ignorant 
contadino when he looks up with fond 
pride at the Santa Maria del Fiore, that 
great landmark in the horizon from his 
home, nestled in some nook of the sur- 
rounding hills. He cannot explain it, 
but it has very recently been explained 
for him, within the walls of the great 
cathedral, if he made one of the seven 
thousand who, during the past Lent, have 
hung upon the words of Padre Agostino 
da Montefeltro. From the lips of that 
saintly preacher he will have learnt that 
the explanation lies in that one word re- 


ligion, which he has been exhorted to} 
inscribe on his laborer’s banner as the | renzo di Bicci, one of the most celebrated 


climax of aor and uxion; and that it is|}among the painters and artists of the 


that same word which had power, in the 
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far centuries back, to say to those stately 
walls, where yet linger the echoes of the 
eloquent voice, ** Ye shall be built.” Nor 
had that impression time to fade from his 
mind before it was renewed by another 
influence, to which, since the time of 
Giotto, no Florentine has been insensible 
—the influence of art. The words of the 
preacher had fallen upon the ear; the les- 
son for the eye was no less striking, when, 
a few weeks subsequently, the veil fell 
from the fagade.of the ‘Duomo and re- 
vealed it in all its majestic beauty, com- 
pleted after a lapse of five centuries, a 
first-fruit of free Italy, a harbinger of the 
much-desired harmony between Church 
and State which will one day complete the 
perfection of the united kingdom. 

Among the representative characters 
chosen out of Florentine history as 
worthy to find a place in the glorious 
facade, because of their various witness 
to the truth of Christianity, the most 
prominent position is assigned to Dona- 
tello, and justly, for he was eminently the 
sculptor of Christianity. It was in Chris- 
tian art that he attained his celebrity, and 
even if he had not contributed some of 
his finest work to the adornment of the 
Duomo itself, there would, on that ground 
alone, have been a very marked fitness in 
a commemoration which combined the 
celebration of his fifth centenary with the 
unveiling of the fagade. 

There is no positive record of the date 
of Donatello’s birth, though it is indicated 
by himself in his returns for the tax-col- 
lectors, but the year 1386 is now generally 
accepted to be the correct date. He was 
the son of Niccold di Betto Bardi, a wool- 
comber in Florence, and, as such, a mem- 
ber of L’Arte della Lana, one of the 
seven major arts of Florence. But, where- 
as his father had taken an active and 
vehement share in the Florentine factions, 
Donatello held aloof from them, preferring 
to remain in the untroubled atmosphere of 
art, where, with nothing to distract his 
mind from the continued study of her 
sublime lessons, he was able to reach an 
eminence hitherto unattained by predeces- 
sor or contemporary. 

History affords but scant details of his 
early years, except that he was brought 
up from childhood in the Casa Martelli, 
where he made himself beloved by his 
amiable qualities, his docility, industry, 
and love of study. The rudiments of art 
he is supposed to have learnt from Lo- 


fourteenth century. 
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In the earliest edition of his well-known 
work, Vasari indulged in a preamble to the 
life of Donatello, afterwards eliminated 
by the author himself, either because too 
high-flown in style, or because he thought 
it militated against the opinions he had 
previously expressed of those sculptors 
who had preceded Donatello in art. This 
preamble, however, reappears in the last 
edition of Vasari,* and forms so lively an 
introduction to the subject, that it is to 
be regretted that it cannot be reinserted 
in the text, instead of being relegated to 
a note. 


The sculptors [Vasari writes] whom we have 
hitherto described, belonged to the ancient, 
though by no means the antique, school of 
art; dismayed by the many difficulties of art, 
they never could produce anything but round, 
shapeless, blunt forms, alike in bronze or 
marble. Their own intellects being bluntiand 
stupid, they must needs produce their resem- 
blance in the forms they modelled. Thus 
their works were devoid of vigor or anima- 
tion, it being utterly impossible to give a prop- 
erty not inherent in the donor. This being 
the case, nature, justly indignant at seeing 
herself so grossly caricatured, determined to 
send into the world a sculptor who could in- 
fuse grace and proportion into her luckless 
marbles and hardly-used bronze treasures, 
which, as a provident mother, were dear to 
her as the offspring of long diligence and care. 


From this quaint description of the early 
efforts of the medizval sculptors, it is 
evident that, by the side of Donatello, 
they can only be looked upon in the light 
of stone-carvers, and that when their work 
is compared with his it falls far short of 
any claim to hold a place in the divine art 
of sculpture. 

Donatello turned from the conventional 
forms they had been content to repro- 
duce —the stiff, emaciated angels of the 
fifteenth century, with their impassive 
expression of countenance, no matter 
whether the emotion intended to be repre- 
sented was one of joy or sorrow —and, 
studying directly from nature, he made his 
cherubs robust and smiling, like the chil- 
dren he took for his models. Thus he 
contrived to imbue his works with a life 
and movement hitherto unknown to sculp- 
ture, and to create an era in that special 
branch of art, at the same time that Ghi- 
berti was modelling the gates fit to be the 
gates of paradise, and Brunellesco plan- 
ning the cupola of the Duomo. Both 
these artists were impressed with the 
promising talent of the young sculptor. 
Ghiberti employed his “ prentice hand ” 


* Vasari, Opere, vol. ii., Ed. Milanesi, p. 395, note. 
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in modelling the famous gates, and Brunel- 
lesco gave him a lesson in refinement of 
execution, which has come down to pos- 
terity in the famous anecdote of the 
“ Crocifisso delle Uova.” Donatello had 
been for a long time at work upon a cru- 
cifix (it is still to be seen in the Cappella 
dei Bardi in Santa Croce); he had be- 
stowed upon it the utmost care and pains 
in the wish to bring it as near perfection 
as possible, and it can easily be imagined 
how great was his disappointment when, 
on showing it to Brunellesco, he was told 
that the proportioas of the figure upon 
the cross were those of an ordinary peas- 
ant, and could not worthily represent 
the Saviour. Donatello was stung to the 
quick, yet he replied with gentleness : “ If 
it were as easy to do as to criticise, you 
would be ready to admit that my figure 
is the figure of the Christ, and not that of 
the peasant. Still, do you, in your turn, 
take a piece of wood, and see if you can 
make a better one.” Some months after- 
wards Brunellesco invited Donatello to 
breakfast, and having filled his workman’s 
apron with eggs and fruit and other pro- 
visions, desired him to make his way to 
the studio; he (Brunellesco) would follow 
him shortly. Donatello, on entering the 
studio, looked up and saw in front of him 
a crucifix of such exceedingly beautiful 
workmanship that he threw up his hands 
in an ecstasy of astonishment, forgetting 
the eggs and other provisions in his apron, 
which rolled out upon the ground. Bru- 
nellesco, who had followed close upon the 
steps of Donatello, perceived with infinite 
satisfaction the success of his little strat- 
agem; but Donatello, with the humility 
which was the most striking trait of his 
character, frankly confessed: “To you it 
is given to represent the form of Jesus 
Christ. I can only represent that of a 
peasant.” 

The anecdote, perhaps already too no- 
torious, is cited because it not only illus- 
trates the character of Donatello, but the 
stages 4) which he attained to the perfec- 
tion of his art. His direct study from 
nature, without the chastening influence 
derived from the knowledge of the an- 
tique, produced the result, happily for 
art, justly censured by Brunellesco. But 
the influence of nature, when afterwards 
balanced by careful study of the antique 
in Rome, under the guidance of the same 
great master, resulted in that peculiar del- 
icacy of form and modelling, which, added 
to his previous vigor and freedom, gave 
to his work an individual character and 
charm as yet unrivalled. The frank criti- 
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cism of Brunellesco in no way altered the 
relationship between the brother artists, 
except perhaps in drawing still closer the 
bonds that united them, and they worked 
together in Rome with the utmost dili- 
gence ; the one in his research after archi- 
tectural models, the other in close obser- 
vation of the classical statues, bringing 
back to Florence the power to produce 
works of art which now, after the lapse 
of five hundred years, make the centre of 
attraction for the Florentines in the midst 
of their triumphant festivities. 

The sculpture of the Annunciation, for 
the tomb of the Cavalcanti in Santa Croce, 
was the work by which Donatello first 
gained his reputation in Florence. No 
sooner was it completed than his services 
were in immediate request for the Duo- 
mo, and, during the years 1408-12, he was 
busily engaged, with other artists, in pre- 
paring statues of saints and prophets for 
the old facade. Some of these have per- 
ished, others were moved inside whem 
the facade was destroyed; and among 
these were a very powerful statue of 
St. John the Evangelist, another of a 
prophet, and another of Joshua, all effigies 
of citizens of the time, and representations 
of unmistakable truth. To this period 
also belongs the famous statue of King 
David, detta Zuccone, executed for one 
of the niches of the Campanile, where it 
still remains, which, by its very designa- 
tion, bears witness to the uncompromising 
truth displayed by the sculptor in his 
study from nature; the bald head (hence 
the title of Zuccone) and the large fore- 
head being an exact reproduction of his 
model, a certain Giovanni di Barduccio 
Chierichini, so true to life that it is said 
the last stroke of the chisel was accom- 
panied with the passionate exclamation 
of Parla / from its creative genius. 

The same consciousness of power and 
successful achievement made Michael An- 
gelo, in the following century, demand, in 
a frenzy of enthusiasm, of his stone 
Moses, the reason of his silence. There 
is, indeed, a close analogy between the 
works of the two great masters, alike in 
the boldness of their conception and their 
complete mastery over their art; and the 
Italians are wont to say that either the 
spirit of Donatello inspired the works 
of Buonarotti, or the spirit of Buonarotti 
worked by anticipation in Donatello. 
Again, it is worthy of notice, that upon 
both artists was conferred, by their admir- 
ing contemporaries, the epithet of terrible. 

As applied to the works of Donatello 
the word would be more aptly rendered 
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by astonishing than by any other word, 
because it conveys the effect produced by 
the grandeur and power of his manner; 
but when applied to the Last Judgment of 
Michael Angelo, we can readily under- 
stand how both as to subject and manner 
the word may be taken in its full and lit- 
eral significance, when we find it in the 
well-known line, — 
Di Michel Angelo la terribil via. 


Yet, however sublime in conception, 
and powerful in treatment, the works of 
Buonarotti must yield to Donatello in a 
certain simple spontaneous dignity, which 
cinnot be produced by study or art, but 
wiich, as the unbidden impulse of the 
soul, leaves its type forever in the work, 
Such a work is the statue of S. Giorgio b 
Donatello. It was executed for the church 
of Or. San Michele, for the company 
of the Corazzai e Spadai (armorers), one 
of the twenty-one minor arts of Florence 
represented in the Corteggio Storico on 
the occasion of the recent festivities. 
The company were fortunate in their 
choice of an artist, when, in 1418, they 
selected Donatello to represent for all 
time their patron saint. The conscious 
power, the martial bearing of the young 
soldier, the fearless penetration of his 
gaze, aptly represent the ideal Christian 
knight at the period of the flower of true 
chivalry, before it was overlaid by senti- 
ment and romance. Never was firm and 
dauntless courage more adequately repre- 
sented, and the stone lips need not move 
to utter the sentiment, — 


Crains Dieu. . . et n’aie point d’autre crainte, 
etc. 

No one can look at the San Giorgio 
without being convinced that such a con- 
ception could alone proceed from a mind 
of such singleness of motive, such utter 
forgetfulness of self, as was that of Dona- 
tello. Had there been no record of his 
character, it might have been read in the 
countenance of that statue, for there is no 
mistaking the direct purpose concentrated 
there, not counteracted by any sordid con- 
sideration, or unworthy fears. The San 
Giorgio may on this account be looked 
upon as a typical work, besides being one 
of the finest productions of Donatello’s 
genius. It caused Benvenuto Cellini to 
describe him as the greatest sculptor that 
ever existed, and a whole book was writ- 
ten in praise of this one work. 

Contemporaneously with his work for 
Or. San Michele, Donatello executed in 
rapid succession statues for the niches of 
the Campanile, to correspond with the 
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Zuccone already alluded to. All were, 
like the Zuccone, studies from life. The 
statue of St. John the Baptist reproduced 
the -effigy of Francesco Soderini; the 
third, called either Jeremiah or Solomon, 
because it was inscribed with both names, 
the one appearing upon the roll in his 
hand, the other upon the plinth, is also 
known to have been taken from life. 

The group of Abraham and Isaac, also 
occupying a niche of the Campanile, was a 
jomt work executed by Donatello and 
Nanni del Bianco, But it is not the in- 
tention of this essay to attempt anything 
like a complete c:.talogue of the works of 
Donatello. That task has been ade- 
quately performed elsewhere, by any one of 
the numerous catalogues and guides called 
forth by the occasion in Florence, and to 
reproduce them would be at once tedious 
and unsatisfactory; nor could the subject 
be compressed into so small a space, for 
Donatello was one of the most prolific of 
all the Italian artists, because ot the ex- 
traordinary rapidity of his work. This 
was the result of a conception fully ma- 
tured before he attempted to execute it; 
when once the idea was clearly defined in 
his mind, it was carried into effect without 
any hesitation, doubt, or delay. Vasari, 
commenting on this, observes : “ Donato 
was resolute and rapid, his facile hand 
rapidly accomplished the design he had in 
view, and he was always better than his 
word.” 

During the latter half of Donatello’s 
career, dating from the year 1425, he en- 
tered into partnership with the great archi- 
tect Michelozzo, who had previously often 
been associated with him in the com- 
missions which he received. Donatello, 
in his return to the State, describes him 
as his compagno da’ arte, affirming that 
“they exercised their art together, design- 
ing, modelling, and executing statues and 
bas-reliefs.” 

Together they worked at the famous 
marble pulpit at Prato, where the influ- 
ence of Michelozzo appears in the perfect 
elegance of the architectural proportions, 
and Donatello surpasses himself in his 
favorite subject, the representation of 
childhood dancing in all its freshness and 
gaiety. 

Some critics have objected to the incon- 
gruity of a subject so frivolous as the 
dance being represented upon a pulpit, but 
this can only appear a hypercriticism to 
those who remember the concluding ex- 
hortations of the Psalms, to say nothing 
of their author, described by Dante in the 
“ Purgatorio: ” — 
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Trescando alzato l’umile Salmista; 
E pit e men che Ré era in quel caso. 


It would almost seem as if the previous 
passage descriptive of the sculpture might 
be taken as a prophecy of the beauty of 
the workmanship of Donatello: — 


Esser di marmo candido ed adorno 

D’intagli tai, che non pur Policleto 

Ma la natura li avrebbe a scorno. 
Purg. x. 30. 

Michelozzo and Donatello were both 
protected and encouraged by Cosimo dei 
Medici. They worked jointly for him in 
erecting the tomb of Pope John XXIII. 
in the Battisterio, and afterwards in San 
Lorenzo. For Donatello Cosimo Pater 
Patriz had a great predilection, and to the 
influence of his patronage is due the 
famous statue of the youthful David with 
the head of Goliath at his feet, one of the 
greatest among the masterpieces of Dona- 
tello. The statue of his patron is also 
extant, where the furrows cf thought upon 
the countenance, and the lines of age, tell 
the tale of its truth to life, while the 
drapery worthy of a Roman statue shows 
the result of the artist’s careful and thor- 
ough study of the antique. 

To the same patronage we owe the 
group of Judith and Holophernes, after- 
wards, by an irony of fate, employed by 
the fickle Florentines as a menace to the 
family for whom it had been executed. 
When the Medici were driven out of 
Florence in 1495 it was removed out of 
the Loggia dei Lanzi, and placed near the 
gate of the Palazzo Vecchio with the in- 
scription Exemplum salutis publica cives 
posuere. But when the Medici returned 
to power it was again relegated to the 
loggia, and the group of Hercules and 
Cacus was substituted by way of an in- 
structive lesson to the people. 

By the direction of Cosimo, Donatello 
was next instructed to adorn the Church 
of San Lorenzo; rebuilt by Giovanni 
Averardo dei Medici in 1417, it has never 
since been dissociated from their name, 
while it has become, under their patronage, 
a very treasure-house of works of art to 
which each century has made some contri- 
bution ; nor must we forget the last, the 
sepulchral monument of which the first 
stone was laid by the Marchese Torrigiani 
on the 11th of last May, forming one of the 
striking features of the festivities. It was, 
indeed, the right spot to choose for his 
last resting-place, for it is the scene of 
some of his best and most conscientious 
work. Eager to repay the benefits heaped 
upon him by his patron, it was a labor of 
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love to raise a monument worthy of the 
family name in the tomb of Giovanni Ave- 
rardo dei Medici, and Piccarda Bueri, his 
wife, putting into it his most careful and 
beautiful workmanship, so as to make it 
one of the rarest works of art. 

The decorations of the Sagrestia Vec- 
chia, the busts representing the patron 
saints of the Medici family —San Loren- 
zo, Santo Stefano, San Cosimo e Damiano 
—the marvellous gates of bronze divided 
into ten compartments with forty-six 
statues of apostles, martyrs, confessors, 
and saints, were the next production of his 
fertile conception and his lavish facile 
hand. 

The Ambones, or pulpit, were the work 
of a later period, the last design of his 
old age, and their execution was entrusted 
to a pupil, Bertoldo di Giovanni, who 
showed himself worthy of so great a mas- 
ter. 

Those who have had the good fortune 
to visit the Mostre Donatelliane in the 
Palazzo Pretorio will knew that Florence 
can boast many other works by Donatello, 
besides those already cited. Nor was the 
fame of this prolific artist confined to his 
native city. He worked for the cathedral 
at Siena; he adorned the Baptistery at 
Orvieto; commissions were showered 
upon him from Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, 
and Faenza. 

One of the most memorable periods of 
his life was the call to Padua, where he 
cast the celebrated statue of Erasmo di 
Narni, called Il Gattamelata, a _ cele- 
brated condottiero of the Venetian repub- 
lic, which not only rivals the statue of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni, by Verrocchio, 
but has been favorably compared with the 
Marcus Aurelius at Rome. Moreover, to 
Donatello belongs the credit of the first 
modern equestrian statue, a task worthy 
of his powerful genius and undaunted 
energy. 

A careful study of the works of Dona- 
tello reveals characteristics which show 
three distinct epochs in his long and in- 
dustrious career, and the alteration of his 
manner by which he gradually attained 
the ideal type ever steadfastly before him. 
The first type of the crude realism is de- 
termined by the statues in the Campanile, 
the San Giovanni Evangelista in the 
Duomo, and the other religious statues 
belonging to that period. The lesson of 
the “ Crocifisso delle Uova,” from Brunel- 


lesco, further enhanced by the chastening | 
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influence of the companionship of Miche- 
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last episode is characterized by those 
great masterpieces of art, worthy fore- 
runners of the works of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, which were the result of a 
second series of sudies in Rome, late in 
life, but still under the guidance of Brunel- 
lesco. 

We may, for example, trace in the Mo- 
ses of Michael Angelo a resemblance to 
the San Giovanni and San Giorgio of 
Donatello. The David is recalled by the 
Perseus, of Cellini; while Raphael is said 
to have also borrowed from the San Gi- 
orgio ideas for his fresco in the Museo 
Vaticano. The study of the life of Dona- 
tello reveals the secret of the power of his 
work. He allowed nothing to interfere 
with the aim and object of his life, the 
perfection of his art. Simple toan incred- 
ible degree in his habit and method of life, 
he, the first sculptor of the age, lived ina 
squalid lodging, the rent of which he was 
not always able to discharge. His mod- 
esty, his retiring disposition, his plain, 
rough dress, contrasted curiously with the 
honors which were showered upon him 
on all sides on account of his great talent. 

It is said that Cosimo dei Medici, who 
loved his society, being distressed at the 
shabbiness of his dress made the occasion 
of some great feast an excuse for sending 
him a rich mantle and vest, imploring him 
to putthemon. Donatello complied once 
or twice, to please him, but ended by re- 
fusing them, saying that they were too 
luxurious for him, and hindered him in his 
work, Again, Piero dei Medici, in return 
for his services to his father, Cosimo, en- 
dowed him with a small estate, that he 
might never want; but Donatello had 
been possessed of it only a short time 
when he begged to be delivered from it, 
because the complaints of the contadino 
who managed it for him, now on this 
ground, now on that, disturbed him so 
much that he could not attend to his 
work, 

He was ever moderate in the terms he 
fixed for his statues; but these once set- 
tled, he never would suffer a reduction, 
and those who tried to bargain with him 
received a lesson which they were not 
likely to forget. Such was the anecdote 
of the Genoese merchant, who haggled 
over the price of a bronze statue, and 
applied to Cosimo dei Medici to decide 
the question. Cosimo had the statue set 
up between the battlements overlooking 
a terrace whence the beauty of the work 


lozzo, marks the second episode of Dona-| tinued obstinately to repeat that it could 
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had only been at work upon it a month. 
Donatello, exasperated by this remark, 
observed in reply that that was no argu- 
ment, for in a minute the work of a year 
could be destroyed ; and, giving a push to 
the head, it fell upon a terrace below and 
broke in pieces. While the merchant 
stood agape, Donatello advised him to 
haggle over merchandise he understood, 
and not over statues. 

Another instance occurred at Padua, 
when the Signoria at Venice sent repeat- 
edly to him to make haste with the statue 
they had entrusted to him; Donatello at 
last, angered, took a hammer and broke the 
head in pieces. The Signoria sent for 
him, and as he had broken the head of 
their statue threatened him with the loss 
of his own, to which Donatello replied 
that he was quite content, if they could 
make him a new one as he would for their 
condottiero. 

But this independence of character was 
perfectly consistent with that innate mod- 
esty, common to all the great artists of 
those times, which veiled a powerful 
genius, a marvellous intellect, and a soul 
overflowing with the love of art. 

It is related of him that, when at the 
height of his fame at Padua, he deter- 
mined to return to Florence, because there 
he would receive blame and not praise; 
that would be an incentive to greater 
study, and so he would attain to a greater 
summit of perfection. 

He was indefatigable in his art, and 
those who would undertake to give a list 
of all his works would find it no easy task ; 
for, not to speak of the great and known 
works which he has left behind him, he 
was always at work upon some ornament, 
coat of arms, or decorative details, which, 
although of not the same calibre as his 
other work, yet being devised by the same 
fertile brain and executed by the same 
unerring hand, each had a special value 
as a work of art. 

Vasari closes the life of Donatello by 
observing that in everything he did he 
attained to such perfection that both in 
design and practice, judgment and knowl- 
edge, he was the first to draw forth and 
exhibit the latent capacities of the divine 
art of sculpture to the modern world. 


No selfish pride [he adds] marred the gift 
he had received from Heaven, such as to in- 
duce him to work in secret lest others should 
acquire his beautiful method and so become 
his rivals; on the contrary, all his great pro- 
ductions were executed in public, so that all 
might see them. His every action was marked 
by gentleness, simplicity, and grace, and 
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whereas the modern artists are full of pride, 
envy, and insolent ambition, Donato was ever 
courteous and humble, never seeking renown ; 
where these delight in injuring their fellow 
artists, his one wish was to assist them, being 
always careful to give encouragement and dis- 
cerning praise to those who worked for him.* 


After such a tribute to his character we 
read without surprise the further record 
that when he died (1466) at the great age 
of eighty-three, all Florence mourned, “as 
a mother weeping for her first-born child.” 

Five hundred years pass ; and now it is 
in the hour of her splendor and solemn 
rejoicing that the heart of the city is again 
stirred to commemorate her great sculp- 
tor, and to exhibit anew, like jewels taken 
out of their case and held up to the light, 
the treasures of art he entrusted to her 
care, before they are again consigned to 
the keeping of posterity. 

The memorable festivities, with all their 
gay pageant, have vanished out of sight; 
but there yet lingers a fond and grateful 
recollection round the name of one who, 
perhaps, of all his great brotherhood in 
art, was the most faithful to the injunc- 
tion, — 

Trace beauty’s beam to its eternal spring, 

And ure to man the fire celestial bring. 

CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


* Opere di G. Vasari, vol. ii, p. 398. Milanesi, 
1878, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
REALISM AND IDEALISM. 
I. 

SOME years ago I visited an exhibition 
of Italian pictures at Turin. There was 
not much to arrest attention in the gal- 
lery. Yet I remember two small com- 
panion panels by the same hand, labelled 
respectively “ L’ Ideale ” and “Il Reale.” 
The first of these paintings represented 
a consumptive, blonde-haired girl of the 
Teutonic type, in pale drapery, raising her 
romantic eyes to a watery moonlit sky. 
She was sitting near a narrow Gothic win- 
dow which opened ona garden. From the 
darkness below sprang cypresses and a 
tangle of unclassified vegetation in vapor- 
ous indistinctness. The second picture 
introduced the public to a naked woman, 
flaunting in provocative animalism. She 
lolled along a bed, with hard light beat- 
ing on her body, intensified by hangings 
of a hot red tone. Under the glare of 
that illumination her flesh shone like cop- 
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per, smooth as satin; and the blue-black 
curls upon her shoulders writhed like 
snakes, 

Both of these pictures were ugly; but 
while the ideal was tamely conceived and 
feebly executed, the real displayed en- 
thusiasm, joy in the subject, something of 
the vigor derived from sympathy, and from 
revolt. The artist had evidently studied 
this symbolic figure from the life, whereas 
her foil and pendant, the sentimental 
maiden, was a figment of his scornful 
fancy. It seemed clear that he intended 
to caricature the ideal, and to record his 
preference for the real as men find it in 
some mauvats lieu. 

Here, then, was an allegory of the an- 
tithesis between idealism and realism, as 
these are vulgarly conceived. Idealism, 
a mawkish phantasm of hectic virginity, of 
moonshine, violet-scent, and dewdrops. 
Realism, a brawny bit of carnal actuality, 
presented with sensual gusto as the truest 
truth of life and art. 

Is there any solid foundation, I asked 
myself, for this current conception of the 
antithesis between the ideal and the real ? 
Is there at bottom any antagonism be- 
tween the twoterms? Are they not rather 
correlated and inextricably interwoven 
both in nature andin art? Suppose we 
concede for the sake of argument that 
they may be regarded as exclusive each 
of the other, are we therefore to assume 
that idealism is moonshiny and insipid, 
realism meretricious and revolting ? There 
must surely be some deep misconception 
of the problem on bothsides. Why have 
the idealists exposed their principles to 
such caricature as this by pretending to 
dispense with nature? Why do the real- 
ists so confidently assert that nothing has 
truth in it but what is libidinous or ugly, 
commonplace or vicious ? 

In the reality of human nature it is cer- 
tain that beauty and modesty, the chastity 
of saints and the severe strength of ath- 
letes, the manhood of Regulus and the 
temperance of Hippolytus, are quite as 
much in their own place as ugliness and 
impudicity, the licentiousness of harlots 
and the flaccid feebleness of debauchees, 
the effeminacy of Heliogabalus and the 
untempered lusts of Roderigo Borgia. 
What we call the intellectual and moral 
attributes of men are no less real than 
their appetites and physical needs. The 
harmony of a sane mind in a sane body 
is as matter-of-fact as the deformity de- 
rived from cramping and distorting limi- 
tations. All those things, therefore, to 
which our nature aspires, and which we 
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name ideal, must be the legitimate sphere 
of a logical and sober realism. Nay more, 
it is just these things which are the most 
real in life, and which realistic art is con- 
sequently bound to represent; for they 
are the source of strength, and perma- 
nence, and progress to the species. Sci- 
ence teaches us convincingly that the 
superiority of each race in the struggle 
for existence consists precisely in its ap- 
titude for the development of virtues. 
Badness, in one word, is less real than 
goodness. 

Realism dares not separate itself from 
the ideal, because the ideal is a permanent 
factor, and the most important factor, in 
the reality of life. What indeed has the 
realistic artist to do but to seek out and to 
represent the whole reality of human na- 
ture, extenuating nothing, setting nothing 
down in malice? His object is to reach 
and to express the truth. He may not 
shirk what is ugly and animal in his fel- 
low-creatures. But he ought not to dote 
upon these points. Far less ought he to 
repudiate those select qualities which men 
in their long struggle with their environ- 
ment and with each other have gained as 
the most precious spoils of a continued 
battle. 

Furthermore, it is worth considering 
whether the artist, if he dares and wishes 
to escape from idealism, is able to do so. 
I am convinced that he cannot, and this 
conviction emboldens me to attempt ence 
more the treatment of a threadbare prob- 
lem. 


II, 


HE must indeed be a bold man who 
invites the world to listen while he talks 
about idealism and realism. The very 
terms have an obsolete scholastic flavor, 
like those famous hobby horses of the met- 
aphysicians, subject and object. Worse 
even: they suggest the impostures of ezs- 
thetic coteries, the sermonizing of self- 
consecrated priests concerning mysteries 
no mind has clearly grasped. Plain peo- 
ple are not unjustified in turning from 
such discussions with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders and a yawn. 

And yet there still remains something 
to be studied in this hackneyed antithesis. 
Just as subject and object stand for mo- 
ments in our apperception of the universe, 
so the ideal and the real indicate condi- 
tions under which the arts fulfil their 
function. It is not therefore a hopeless 
task, though it may demand a sanguine 
spirit, to throw light upon the correlation 
of these terms. 
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I shall attempt to demonstrate that the 
warfare waged about them in esthetic 
schools arises from a false conception of 
their mutual relations. Inthe philosophy 
of being, subject and object are posed as 
antithetical only to be resumed as the con- 
ditions of experience. Even so idealism 
and realism, in the philosophy of art, de- 
note an antagonism which is more appar- 
ent than actual, and upon the resolution of 
of which in practice excellence depends. 
Both, in fact, and both together, are pres- 
ent in every effort which we make to re- 
produce and represent the outer world 
through art. 

In order to gain limitations for the 
treatment of this topic, I shall here con- 
fine myself to sculpture and painting. 
The principles arrived at will be found 
applicable in some measure to literature. 
But music and architecture, as is manifest, 
do not fall immediately within the sphere 
of these ideas. 

Realism, to begin with, forms the sub- 
stratum and indispensable condition of all 
figurative art. The very name figurative, 


which we apply to sculpture and painting, 
indicates that these arts proceed by imi- 
tation of external objects, and mainly by 
imitation of the human form. Now it 
would be absurd to contend that imitation 
is the worse for being veracious, the 


worse for recalling to our minds the imi- 
tated thing, or in other words, for being 
in the right sense realistic. Nobody wants 
a portrait which is not as precisely like 
the person represented, as exactly true to 
that person’s entire appearance, as it can 
possibly be made. We may want some- 
thing else besides; but we demand re- 
semblance as an indispensable quality. 
Nobody again want the image of a god or 
saint which is not as accurately adequate 
to the human form in which that godhead 
or that sanctity might have resided as 
knowledge and skill can make it. What- 
ever else we desire of the image, we shall 
not think the better of it for being ana- 
tomically wrong. In other words, the fig- 
urative arts, by the law which makes them 
imitative, are bound at every step of their 
progress to be realistic. The painter must 
depict each object with painstaking atten- 
tion to its details. He must aim at delin- 
eating the caper and the columbine as 
faithfully as Titian did, armor as accu- 
rately as Giorgione, pearls and brocade 
with the fidelity of John Van Eyck, hands 
with the subtlety of Leonardo da Vinci, 
faces with the earnest feeling after char- 
acter displayed in Raphael’s Leo or Velas- 
quez’s Philip. 
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This is the beginning of his task. But 
he very soon discovers that he cannot imi- 
tate things exactly as they are in fact. 
The reason of this is that the eye and the 
hand of sculptor or painter are not a pho- 
tographic camera. They have neither the 
qualities nor the defects of a machine. In 
every imitative effort worthy of the name 
of art, the human mind has intervened. 
What is more, this mind has been the 
mind of an individual, with specific apti- 
tudes for observation, with specific pre- 
dilections, with certain ways of thinking, 
seeing, feeling, and selecting, peculiar to 
himself. It is precisely at this point, at 
the very earliest attempt to imitate, that 
idealism enters simultaneously with real- 
ism into the arts. The simplest as well 
as the most complex work contains this 
element of ideality. For when a man re- 
produces in art what he sees in nature, he 
inevitably imports himself into the prod- 
uct. Thus the object and the idea exist 
as twin-born factors in the merest rough 
sketch pencilled on a scrap of paper. 
Strive as he will to keep himself out of 
the imitation, the man is powerless to do 
so. The thing imitated has of necessity 
become the thing imagined by the act of 
his transferring its outline to paper. 

We may properly compare chiaroscuro 
drawings with photographs, since in each 
case the result is a reproduction of form 
under certain conditions of light and 
shadow without color. Now, given the 
same advantages of illumination, chemi- 
cals, exposure, and so forth, twenty pho- 
tographic cameras of equal dimensions 
and equal excellence will produce almost 
identical representations of a single model. 
But set twenty artists of equal skill in 
draughtsmanship to make studies from 
one model, then, though the imitation wer 
in each case be equally faithful, there will 
be a different intellectual quality, a differ- 
ent spiritual touch, a different appeal to 
sympathy, a different order of suggestion 
in each of the twenty drawings. Some 
specific ideality has formed an unavoidable 
feature of each artist’s work, while all 
have aimed, in like manner, at merely re- 
producing the object before them. 

This is perhaps the simplest way of 
presenting the truth that realism and 
idealism are as inseparable as body and 
soul in every product of the figurative arts. 
In art it is not a machine but a mind 
which imitates. Nay, even the hand 
which draws is itself no mechanical in- 
strument, but part of a living organism, 
penetrated with intellectual vitality, in- 
stinct with ideas. No draughtsman can 
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rival the camera in bare accuracy; but 
every draughtsman is bound to do what 
the camera cannot do, by introducing a 
subjective quality into the reproduction. 

We must not pause here in our analysis 
of what the draughtsman brings of ideality 
to his work. I have tried to show that 
the bare attempt by a human being to 
imitate what he sees before him, intro- 
duces of necessity the element of mind 
into his transcript from nature. But no 
human being stands alone in this world. 
His own particular mental quality is influ- 
enced by the thought of his race and epoch. 
The intellectual atmosphere in which he 
lives determines him. He cannot help 
being to some extent the creature of his 
age, the child of antecedent ages. Thus, 
in addition to the specific quality intro- 
duced by an artist into his imitation of 
any object, there are universal elements, 
tending towards idealism, which affect the 
whole function of art in each race and 
each epoch. Should sculptor or painter 
try to be merely imitative, crudely real- 
istic, he cannot succeed so well as the 
photographic camera does. Should he 
never so obstinately cling to the art for 
art principle, he cannot avoid suggesting 
thoughts — good, bad, or indifferent, noble 
or ignoble, pure or foul—through the 
form his thinking brain and intelligent 
fingers have evolved from studies of real- 
ity. Artists, their works, and the people 
who survey their works, are environed by 
a common atmosphere of ideas, which 
makes an art devoid of ideality impossible. 
In art spirit communicates with spirit, the 
spirit of the artist with the spirit of the 
spectator. 

The demonstration of this deep-seated 
bond between idealism and realism is so 
important that I must approach it from a 
somewhat different point of view. Twenty 
draughtsmen, we have seen, will not imi- 
tate the same object with the same identity 
of result as twenty photographic cameras. 
The draughtsman cannot be so literally 
realistic as the machine; he is bound to 
modify his reproduction of the object by 
some note indicative of his own mental 
and moral nature. He will not rival the 
machine in accuracy ; but he cannot avoid 
adding something which the machine is 
powerless to give. It is precisely by em- 
phasizing this quality which differentiates 
the draughtsman from the machine that 
the arts arrive at idealism. Art supple- 
ments its mechanical deficiencies, and 
exerts the specific faculties of human 
beings, by seeking after beauty and by 
aiming at the expression of thought. It 
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ment which is inevitably present in every 
reproduction of an object by the human 
brain and hand. In acting thus it utilizes 
what might be described as man’s in- 
feriority toa machine in graphic accuracy, 
while it exercises man’s superiority to the 
machine in power of intellectual sugges- 
tion. To turn defects into forces by the 
exertion of mind is the privilege which 
man possesses, rendering him the lord 
over brutes and the controller of mechan- 
ical instruments. So idealism in art is 
the ultimate elaboration of that compara- 
tive inaccuracy and that imported subjec- 
tive quality, both of which distinguish the 
most literal drawing from a photograph. 

Artistic beauty is mainly a matter of 
selection, due to the exercise of those free 
mental faculties which the machine lacks, 
The sculptor or the painter observes de- 
fects in the single model; he notices in 
many models scattered excellences; he 
has before him the most perfect forms 
invented by his predecessors. To correct 
those defects, to reunite those excellences, 
to apply the principles of those perfected 
types, becomes his aim. He cannot rival 
nature ” producing anything exactly like 
her work, but he can create something 
which shall show what nature strives after. 
BovAerat pév GAN’ ob divarat, wrote Aristotle 
about Nature: “She has the will but not 
the power to realize perfection.” The 
mind of man comprehends her effort, and 
though the skill of man cannot compete 
with her in the production of particulars, 
man is able by art to anticipate her de- 
sires, and to exhibit an image of what she 
was intending. As Tennyson wrote in 
“ The Two Voices :’’ — 


That type of perfect in his mind 
Can he in nature nowhere find. 


“ To disengage the elements of beauty,” 
says Sainte-Beuve ; “To escape from the 
mere frightful reality,” says Joubert. 
That is the function of the arts. Reality, 
however, is never, in a true sense, fright- 
ful. Reality is always the sole sound 
schoolmaster which brings us to a sense 
of ideal beauty. Sculptor and painter are 
indeed found to pass beyond the model. 
They cannot, as I go on reiterating, even 
if they would, abide by it as the camera 
or the plaster cast does. The mere touch 
of the brush or the chisel, of “the hand 
which obeys the intellect,” prevents that. 
What they can do, and what a mechanical 
process cannot do, is to interpret it; not 
to contradict it, — nay, rather to obey its 
leading, — but to supplement its shortoom- 
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ings, to elucidate its latent sug. 
significance and loveliness. 


aim at producing a mere bare copy of their | tuate perfection. 
subject at some accidental moment, for | idealism in its essence. 


they know that the thing itself is better | 
than such a copy would be. They attempt 
to seize and reveal its character at the 
very best, to represent what it strives to 
be, to express its truest truth, not what 
is transitory and conditioned by circum- 
stance, but what is permanent and freed 
from limitations in it. 

The figurative arts are thus led to what 
is after all their highest function, the 
presentation of thought and feeling in 
beautiful form. Statues and pictures must 
fall short of life in flesh and blood reality. 
But these same works of human industry 
can transfigure particular realities by in- 
fusing into them the elements of gener- 
alization, selection, sympathetic emotion, 
interpretative insight. These elements, 
in the language of discredited schools, are 
expression and idealization. According 
to the demonstration I have attempted in 
this essay, they may be better described 
as the final outcome of those qualities — 
partly defect of manual ability, partly addi- 
tion of mental sensibility —— which dis- 
tinguish a drawing from a cast or a 
photograph. They are the deliberate 


elaboration of the “subjective ingredient 
which is inevitable in every imitation by 
the hand of man. 

Figurative art, in its most vital epochs, 
lent itself to the expression of religious 


ideas. The artist had to find corporeal 
investiture for the generalized and divin- 
ized qualities of human nature. Such 
exact corporeal investiture for a spiritual 
type of human energy or passion is rarely, 
it ever, offered by a single living person. 
Who, for example, has seen a man or 
woman of whom he could say, “There 
goes Zeus,” or ‘“ There goes Aphrodite ”? 
What we do say is rather “ majestic as 
Zeus, beautiful as Aphrodite.” In other 
words, the living person suggests hints to 
the artist for working out “that type of 
perfect in his mind.” The artist, then, is 
compelled.to create a body for the idea he 
has to express; more majestic or more 
beautiful than any single body he has ever 
seen; more completely adequate to the 
idea; more thoroughly penetrated with 
the specific qualities of the spiritual type 
in all its parts. At the same time this 
form must not, at any point, be discordant 
with the structure of the human body as 
he learns to know it from his models. It 
must, on the contrary, be most faithful to 


gestions of | their suggestions, interpreting with lo 
They do not | conscientiousness nature’s effort to effec- 


| 
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Here at last we touch 
But such ideal- 
ism, when sound and healthy, is only 
realism in the intensest phase of veracity ; 
it is truth quintessenced and raised to the 
highest power. And such art is the ulti- 
mate expansion of those factors which we 
found to be co-existent in the simplest 
sketch from nature. 

In the right understanding of this cor- 
relation between realism and idealism the 
Greek sculptors are our surest teachers. 
It was incumbent upon them to create 
images of gods and goddesses and heroes, 
each of whom represented in perfection 
some one psychological attribute of hu- 
man nature. For these spiritual essences 
they were bound to find fit incarnation 
through the means available by art. They 
therefore always had before their minds 
the problem how to invest such isolated 
attributes with appropriate forms — how 
to fashion a Zeus who should be all-majes- 
tic, a Herakles who should be strength 
personified, an Aphrodite who should be 
the consummation of feminine attractive- 
ness, a faun which should be light and 
active as the creatures of the woodland 
without ceasing to be manin shape. The 
solution of this problem forced them to 
idealize, while their exquisite sense for 
the beauty, grace, and dignity of the living 
model kept them realistically faithful to 
minutest facts in nature. 

In order to illustrate how the best Greek 
work exhibits that right blending of the 
ideal with the real on which I am insist- 
ing, I will quote a passage from Haydon’s 
autobiography, which records the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by the first sight 
of the Elgin marbles. It must be re- 
membered that Haydon grew up in En- 
gland at a time when Reynolds, Fuseli, 
and West had saturated the art schools 
with false doctrine about the “ beau-ideal,” 
“ the grand style,” ‘‘the superiority of art 
to nature.” Haydon, though he never 
worked out the problems of design suc- 
cessfully in his own practice, was con- 
vinced that realism, or truth to actual 
fact, formed the only solid basis for sculp- 
ture and painting. Consequently, when 
he found the closest observation of nature 
combined with the loftiest heroic style in 
the fragments of the Parthenon, these had 
for him authentic inspiration; they de- 
livered him from what was specious and 
misleading in the idealism of his epoch; 
they confirmed him in his own instinctive 


those models, enhancing and accentuating | belief that genuine grandeur was not only 
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compatible with the most painstaking imi- 
tation of the model, but that such devotion 
to the truth of nature formed an indis- 
pensable condition of masterly creative 
work. Here was an apocalypse of the 
right method for all art and in all ages. 
Here was a demonstration of the indisso- 
luble and organic link between the sublim- 
est idealism and the humblest realism. 

There is so much of a curious sort of 
pathos, combined with so much of pas- 
sionate and sudden enthusiasm, in Hay- 
don’s narrative, that I venture to reproduce 
a large portion of it textually. It should 
not be forgotten that to this man, in no 
small measure, English people owe the 
presence in their midst of the Parthenon 
sculptures, and all that flows therefrom 
for better and for worse :— 


To Park Lane then we went, and after 
passing through the hall and thence into an 
open yard, entered a damp, dirty pent-house, 
where lay the marbles ranged within sight 
and reach. 

The first thing I fixed my eyes on was the 
wrist of a figure in one of the female groups, 
in which were visible, though in a feminine 
form, the radius and ulna. I was astonished, 
for I had never seen them hinted at in any 
female wrist in the antique. I darted my eye 
to the elbow, and saw the outer condyle visi- 
bly affecting the shape as in nature. I saw 


that the arm was in repose and the soft parts 


in relaxation. That combination of nature 
and idea which I had felt was so much want- 
ing for high art was here displayed to midday 
conviction. My heart beat! If I had seen 
nothing else, I had beheld enough to keep me 
to nature for the rest of my life. But when I 
turned to the Theseus and saw that every 
form was altered by action or repose — when 
I saw that the two sides of his back varied, 
one side stretched from the shoulder-blade 
being pulled forward, and the other side com- 
pressed from the shoulder-blade being pushed 
close to the spine as he rested on his elbow, 
with the belly flat, because the bowels fell into 
the pelvis as he sat—and when, turning to 
the Ilissus, I saw the belly protruded from 
the figure lying on its side —and again when 
in the figure of the fighting metope I saw the 
muscle shown under the arm-pit in that in- 
stantaneous action of darting out, and left out | 
in the other arm-pits because not wanted — 
when I saw, in fact, the most heroic style | 
combined with all the essential detail of actual | 
life, the thing was done at once and forever. | 
... I felt as if a divine truth had blazed | 
inwardly upon my mind, and I knew that they | 
(the marbles) would at last rouse the art of 
Europe from its slumber in the darkness. 





III. 


AT this point it is necessary, for the | 
sake of clearness, to attempt the definition | 
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of realismandidealism. We have already 
learned that every work of figurative art 
contains both elements, whether this be a 
simple pencil-drawing from a single model, 
or a composition so complex as the friezes 
of the Parthenon. Yet it is clear that the 
artist may lean more to the one side than 
the other. He may choose to concentrate 
his powers upon the literal imitation of 
objects rather than upon the development 
of subjective qualities. Or, on the other 
hand, he may devote his whole attention 
to the refinement of an intellectual type of 
beauty or to the expression of thoughts, 
remaining content with slovenly execution 
and feeble graspon fact. At one period 
of art, and in one school, tendencies in 
favor of crude realism will prevail; at 
another time, or in another region, the 
bias will be toward unsubstantial idealism. 
We cannot always expect that perfect 
synthesis which makes the work of Phei- 
dias exemplary. Itis therefore profitable 
to define the two factors which are for- 
ever being brought by the practice of art 
into more or less complete accord. 

Realism is the presentation of natural 
objects as the artist sees them, as he 
thinks they are. It is the attempt to 
imitate things as they strike the senses. 

Idealism is the presentation of natural 
objects as the artist fain would see them, 
as he thinks they strive to be. It is the 
attempt to imitate things as the mind in- 
terprets them. 

I may pause to remark that the distinc- 
tion implied in these definitions is as old 
as Aristotle. In the Poetics we read: 
“* Sophocles used to say that he depicted 
men as they ought to be, Euripides as 
they are.” In other words, Sophocles re- 
garded himself as an idealist, Euripides 
asarealist. Again: “ Polygnotus painted 
men better than they are, Pauson worse 
than they are, Dionysius as they are.” In 
other words, Polygnotus was an idcalist, 
Pauson a caricaturist, Dionysius a realist. 
Once again, speaking more generally of 
painters, Aristotle gives a clearaccount of 


| idealists: “ While making men like mer 


they paint them fairer.” * 

Now this distinction, which is based 
upon the fundamental properties of human 
as distinguished from mechanical imita- 
tion, has been fruitful of results both in 
the practice and the theory of the arts. 
Draughtsmen very soon discover that they 
cannot wholly eliminate an idealistic or 
subjective element from their work ; but 


* These passages will be found in cap. xxvi. and 
Cap. ii. 
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they are able either to keep this in abey- | 
ance or toemphasize it. They can swerve 
more to the side of literal delineation, or 
more to the side of imaginative selection. 
Theorists and writers upon art, noticing 
this power of choice, have divided into 
hostile camps; and the doctrines of the 
schools have reacted upon practice. Not- 
withstanding the impossibility of separat- 
ing the twin-born factors of every human 
imitative product, antagonistic standards 
of the real and the ideal came thus into 
existence. The warfare of opinion on this 
crucial point diverts practical artists from 
consistently aiming at that just balance 
between the careful study of nature and the 
effort to interpret nature, which is the 
mark of supreme art. 

I will illustrate my meaning by referring 
to European art in the last three centu- 
ries. When sculpture and painting de- 
clined in Italy, after the death of Michel- 
angelo, artists began to withdraw from 
the study of life. ‘Theories were promul- 
gated to the effect that nature hampers the 
freedom of genius, and obscures the in- 
spiration which illuminates the artist’s 
soul. It was maintained that he ought 
only to know so much of nature as would 
save his work from monstrosity. He was 


told that art bettered nature, and that the 
painstaking imitation of details lowered 


style. This led to superficial, slovenly, 
conceited compositions being palmed off 
as sublime. The frigid abstractions of 
the Bolognese eclectics passed for heroic, 
because they avoided literal painstaking 
transcripts from reality. The doctrine of 
the deau-tdéal was preached in France. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds dilated on the grand 
style. David, with his pseudo-classicism, 
imposed on Paris as the reviver of the 
Greek manner. West in England, vacu- | 
ous and feeble, took rank among the great | 
religious painters. A spurious idealism | 
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cipally concerns us here is its final mani- 
festation in what is now called realism. 
This, of a truth, is rather a phase of lit- 
erature than of figurative art; it may 
be studied in contemporary sculpture and 
painting no less than in poetry and fic- 
tion. 

Realism, being a revolt against the false 
principles of that phthisical idealism 
which claimed the empire in despite of 
nature, has attached itself to the ugly, the 
commonplace, the vicious in human exist- 
ence; it has set its face steadily against 
selection and interpretation ; it has striven 
to represent things merely as they are, and 
not the best things. 

In so doing the realists have chosen an 
illogical and untenable position ; for noth- 
ing is more manifest than that beauty is 
as real as ugliness, purity as obscenity, 
virtue as vice, health and harmony as dis- 
ease and discord. Indeed, as I have re- 
marked above, the whole history of the 
world proves that the good’ possesses 
more of reality, more of permanence, than 
the bad. Reactions and revolutions, how- 
ever, are never just. And thus itis with 
contemporary realism. Conscious that 
idealism, in the effete forms of the last 
century, was a sham — conscious that this 
impostor claimed the monopoly of beauty, 
purity, virtue, harmony —the reactiona- 
ries studied reality where it is most pain- 
fully apparent and least capable of being 
confounded with the idealistic object of 
their hatred. They chose the sphere of 
vulgarity and pathology as though this 
were eminently real. Philosophers, mean- 
while, can welcome even Zola’s “ Nana” 
for the sake of its reactionary force. We 
know that the pendulum must swing back 
from that extreme point. The arts are 
bound to recognize the truth thatit is not 
their duty and their glory to represent de- 
formity. But the arts will have been the 


reigned supreme ; and through the starva-| better for those drastic studies which 
tion of her twin sister, realism, art fellinto | force them to face their problem in its 
decay. crudest shape. 

A reaction was necessitated. The} Resuming what I have attempted to 
world had been filled with manneristic | establish, we find in the art-history of the 
technicalities and with shallow academi-! present century a false idealism super- 
cal pomposities — with ideal figures, ideal |seded by a false realism. Both are false, 
faces, ideal draperies, ideal landscapes, | because neither recognizes the correlation 
ideal trees which were only ideal because | of those elements which in the work of 
they resembled nothing real precisely.) Pheidias we have seen to be supremely 
The reaction assumed many forms; it| harmonized. The idealist sought to dis- 
showed itself earliest ina revived admira-| pense with the necessary interrogation of 
tion for Dutch painting and in the English | nature; the realist seeks to ignore the, 
school of landscape ; it took definite shape | fact that art must aim at selection and’ 
in the romanticists of France and Ger-| must disengage the elements of beauty 
many and in the pre-Raphaelite brother-|inherent in nature. The one regarded 
hood of England. But that which prin- | man’s incapacity to rival a machine with 
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pride, and deemed his power of indepen- 
dent imagination sufficient for itself. The 
other, indignant at the miserable conse- 
quences of such arrogance, strives to re- 
duce man’s mind, so far as possible, to 
the condition of an imitative machine.* 

Meanwhile, this uncompromising real- 
ism is by no means the most hopeful or 
the most prominent feature in the art of 
our age. On various lines, in many divers 
ways, since the reaction against false 
idealism set in, have attempts been made 
to solve the problem of combining the 
twin factors in a due and vital correlation. 
Together with improved conditions of 
study in our art-schools, the attention 
paid to the monuments of sculpture and 
painting in their best periods (Hellenic, 
medieval, early Italian, Flemish, French), 
has been progressively helpful; while no 
one can exaggerate the importance of such 
teaching as Mr. Ruskin gives so copiously 
to the student. 

The task of forming a sound style is 
one of peculiar difficulty under the condi- 
tions of our epoch, because the arts have 
no longer a sphere of such thoughts to 
work in as will stimulate the exercise of 
the highest imaginative faculties. We saw 
how Greek sculptors were compelled to 
idealize by their obligation to incarnate 
the Olympian divinities, and how at the 
same time their exquisite feeling for na- 
ture kept them within the limits of sober 
realistic truth. Like them, the earlier 
Italian painters dealt with the mythology 
of an anthropomorphic religion ; their task 
was only a trifle less favorable to the 
right elucidation of the ideal from the real 
than was that of Pheidias. But we live 
at a period when theistic conceptions, or, 
in other words, the most deeply penetrat- 
ing and universally accepted thoughts of 
the race, no longer lend themselves to 
zsthetic presentation. They have grown 
too rarefied, too abstract, too purely intel- 
lectual, for adequate treatment by the fig- 
urative artist. In the place of Hellenic 
myth and Christian legend, the vast scien- 
tific theory of the cosmos has arisen, itself 
pregnant with a new metaphysic and a new 
theology, but as yet imperfectly appropri- 
ated and ill-adapted to the plastic presen- 
tation of its fundamental ideas. Science, 
moreover, has made one fact manifest, 
that the more we come to know instead 
of dreaming about things, the less can we 
tolerate to have those things misrepre- 


sented in accordance with some whimsical | 


* Many writers of fiction appear, in their dialogue, 


to be vainly competing with the phonograph. 
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or obsolescent fancy. Science has ren- 
dered our sense of veracity acute. Under 
its influence we tend to become positive, 
shy of anything which seems untrue to 
fact, intolerant of a merely allegorical use 
of known things to express visions how- 
ever beautiful, or aspirations however 
honorable. We require the vraie vérité 
so far as we can get it. Art, obliged to 
obey the mental stress of the epoch, de- 
prived of a widely accepted body of sen- 
suous religious thoughts, leans of neces- 
sity more to realism than it did in the 
Athens of Pericles or in the Florence of 
Lorenzo dei Medici. 

On a future occasion I hope to return 
to this subject, and to point out those ele- 
ments of ideality in modern life and 
thought which lie ready to the uses of 
the arts, and on which the arts have al- 
ready seized with profit. 

JouHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


From The National Review. 
THE LAST DAY OF WINDSOR FOREST. 


[The original MS. of the following paper is 
extant among the MS. remains of the author, 
the late Thomas Love Peacock, and is the 
only one of them absolutely complete and 
ready for publication. It was in all probabil- 
ity intended for Fraser’s Magazine, but never 
appeared there, nor, so far as can be discov- 
ered, elsewhere. The probable date of com- 
position is about 1862. 

Apart from the literary merit of the paper, 
and its interest as a record of forgotten cir- 
cumstances, it is a fitting conclusion to the 
literary life of the veteran author, ending it 
where it may be said to have begun. Pea- 
cock’s first and only school had been at En- 
glefield Green, on the verge of Windsor For- 
est, and there he imbibed that love for river 
and sylvan scenery in general, and for that of 
the Thames and Windsor in particular, which 
colors nearly all his writings. — R. G.] 


MAny of my younger, and some of my 
maturer years, were passed on the borders 
of Windsor Forest. I was early given to 
long walks and rural explorations, and 
there was scarcely a spot of the park or 
the forest with which I was not intimately 
acquainted. There were two very differ- 
ent scenes to which I was especially at- 
tached; Virginia Water, and a dell near 
Winkfield Plain. 





The bank of Virginia Water which the 
public enter from the Wheatsheaf Inn, is 
| bordered, between the cascade to the left 
and the iron gates to the right, by groves 
|of trees, which, with the exception of a 
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few old ones near the water, have grown 
up within my memory. They were planted 
by George the Third, and the entire space 
was Called the King’s Plantation. Per- 
haps they were more beautiful in an earlier 
stage than they are now; or I may so 
think and feel, through the general pref- 
erence of the past to the present, which 
seems inseparable from old age. In my 
first acquaintance with the place, and for 
some years subsequently, sitting in the 
large upper room of the inn, I could look 
on the cascade and the expanse of the 
lake, which have long been masked by 
trees. 

Virginia Water was always open to the 
public, through the Wheatsheaf Inn, ex- 
cept during the regency and reign of 
George the Fourth, who not only shut up 
the grounds, but enclosed them, where 
they were open to a road, with higher 
fences than even the outside passengers 
of stage-coaches could look over, that he 
might be invisible in his punt, while fishing 
on the lake. William the Fourth lowered 
the fences, and reopened the old access. 

While George the Third was king, 
Virginia Water was a very solitary place. 
I have been there day after day, without 
seeing another visitor. Now it has many 
visitors. Itisa source of great enjoyment 
to many, though no longer suitable to Zes 
réveries a’un promeneur solitaire. 

A still more solitary spot, which had 
especial charms for me, was the deep 
forest dell already mentioned, on the 
borders of Winkfield Plain. This dell, I 
think, had the name of the Bourne; but I 


always called it the Dingle. In the bot- 
tom was a watercourse, which was a 


stream only in times of continuous rain. 
Old trees clothed it on both sides to the 
summit, and it was a favorite resort of 
deer. I was awitness of their banish- 
ment from their forest haunts. The dell 
itself remained some time unchanged ; 
but I have not seen it since 1815, when 
I frequently visited it in company with 
Shelley, during his residence at Bishop- 
gate, on the eastern side of the Park. I 
do not know what changes it may have 
since undergone,—not much, perhaps, 
being now a portion of the Park. But 
many portions of the Park and its vicinity, 
as well as of the immediate neighborhood 
of Windsor, which were then open to the 
public, have ceased to be so, and such 
may be the case with this. I have never 
ventured to ascertain the point. In all 
the portions of the old forest, which were 
distributed in private allotments, 1 know 
what to expect. 
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I shrink from the ghosts of my old as- 
sociations in scenery, and never, if I can 
help it, revisit an enclosed locality with 
which I have been familiar in its openness. 

Wordsworth would not visit Yarrow, 
because he feared to disappoint his imag- 
ination : — 

Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 

It must, or we shall rue it: 
We have a vision of our own, 
Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We’ll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
For when we’re there, although ’tis fair, 

’Twill be another Yarrow.* 


Yet when he afterwards visited it, 
though it was not what he had dreamed, 
he still found it beautiful, and rejoiced in 
having seen it: — 

The vapors linger round the heights, 

They melt, and soon must vanish ; 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine— 

Sad thought! which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’er I go, 
Thy genuine image, Yarrow! 
Will dwell with me, to heighten joy 
And cheer my mind in sorrow.t 


He found compensation in the reality 
for the difference of the imagined scene; 
but there is no such compensation for the 
disappointments of memory; and where, 
in the place of scenes of youth, where 
we have wandered under antique trees, 
through groves and glades, through bushes 
and underwood, among fern, and fox- 
glove, and bounding deer; where, per- 
haps, every “minutest circumstance of 
place ” has been not only “as a friend” in 
itself, but has recalled some association of 
early friendship, or youthful love, — we 
can oniy pass between high fences and 
dusty roads, I think it best to avoid the 
sight of the reality, and to make the best 
of cherishing at a distance. 


The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. (Wordsworth.) 


I do not express, or imply, any opinion 
on the general utility of enclosures. For 
the most part, they illustrate the Scriptural 
maxim: “To him that hath much, much 
shall be given; and from him that hath 
little, shall be taken away even the little 
he hath.” They are like most events in 
this world, “‘ Good to some, bad to others, 
and indifferent to the majority.” They 
are good to the land-owner, who gets an 
addition to his land; they are bad to the 
poor parishioner, who loses his rights of 


* Yarrow Unvisited. 
t Yarrow Visited. 
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common; they are bad to the lover of 
rural walks, for whom footpaths are an- 
nihilated ; they are bad to those for whom 
the scenes of their youth are blotted from 
the face of the world. These last are of 
no account in ledger balances, which pro- 
fess to demonstrate that the loss of the 
poor is more than counterbalanced by the 
gain of the rich; that the aggregate gain 
is the gain of the community; and that 
all matters of taste and feeling are fitly 
represented by acypher. So be it. 

George the Fourth’s exclusions and 
high fences had not, however, effectually 
secured to him the secrecy he desired. 
On an eminence outside of the royal 
grounds, stood, and still stands, in the 
midst of a pine grove, a tower, which from 
its form was commonly called the Clock- 
Case. This tower, and the land round it, 
has been sold for a small sum, as a lot in 
a sale of crown lands. The tower was in 
two or three stories, and was inhabited by 
a poor family, who had a telescope, sup- 
plied, most probably, by the new proprie- 
tor, on the platform of the roof, which 
rose high above the trees, and commanded 
an extensive view of the lake. This tower 
and its grounds became a place of great 
resort for picnic parties, and visitors of 
all kinds, who kept up a perpetual suc- 
cession at the telescope, while the royal 
angler and his fair companion were fish- 
ing. This became an intolerable nuisance 
to the would-be recluse. He set on foot a 
negotiation for re-purchasing the Clock- 
Case. The sum demanded was many 
times the multiple of the purchase money. 
The demand was for some time resisted, 
but the proprietor was inflexible. The 
sum required was paid, the property re- 
verted to the crown, and the public were 
shut out from the Clock-Case and its 
territory. When William the Fourth suc- 
ceeded, this story was told to him, and he 
said: “ A good place fora view, is it? I 
will put an old couple into it, and give 
them a telescope ;” which was done with- 
out loss of time. 1 saw and conversed with 
this old couple, and looked through their 
telescope. 

About the same time, William the 
Fourth was sitting one Sunday evening in 
a window of Windsor Castle, when the 
terrace was thronged with people. A 
heavy rain came on, and the people ran in 
all directions. He said to some one near 
him, “ This is the strangest thing I ever 
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he said, “let the prohibition be immedi- 
ately withdrawn.” 

In the early days of his reign he was 
fond of walking about, not only in Wind- 
sor, but in London. It pleased him to be 
among the people. In one of his walks he 
noticed in Windsor Little Park, a board 
with an inscription by which all persons 
were “ordered” to keep the footpath. He 
desired that “ requested ” might be substi- 
tuted. He was told that “requested” 
would not be attended to. He said: “If 
they will not attend to ‘ requested,’ that is 
their affair; I will not have ‘ ordered.’ ” 

A most good-natured, kind-hearted gen- 
tleman was William the Fourth; but to 
record the many instances of good feeling 
in his sayings and doings which came 
within my knowledge, would be foreign to 
the purpose of the present paper. 

The act for the enclosure of Windsor 
Forest contained the following clause : — 


WINDSOR Forest, 53rd Geo. III., cap. 158. 

LXIV. — And be it further enacted, that 
from and after the first day of July one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fourteen, all and sin- 
gular the Lands, Tenements, and Heredita- 
ments within the said respective Parishes and 
Liberties (save and except such Parts thereof 
respectively as are now or shall or may be- 
come vested in His Majesty, or any Person or 
Persons in Trust for Him by virtue hereof) 
shall be, and the same is and are hereby, dis- 
afforested to all Intents and Purposes what- 
soever; and that from thenceforth no Person 
or Persons shall be questioned or liable to 
any Pain, Penalty, or Punishment for hunt- 
ing, coursing, killing, destroying, or taking 
any Deer whatsoever within the same, save 
and except within such Part or Parts thereof 
(if any) as shall be enclosed with Pales and 
kept for a Park or Parks by the Owners, Les- 
sees, or Tenants thereof. 


There can be little doubt that the ex- 
ception in favor of the crown was intended 
to apply to all the provisions of the clause ; 
but it was held by counsel learned in the 
law that it applied to the first half only, 
and that after the specified day it was 
lawful to kill deer in any portion of the 
old forest not enclosed with pales, whether 
such portion had or had not been vested 
in the crown. The crown allotment had 
been left as it was. 

Armed with this opinion, a farmer of 
Water Oakley, whose real I have for- 
gotten in his assumed name, calling him- 
self Robin Hood, and taking with him two 


saw; so many English people, without an| of his men, whom he called Scarlet and 


umbrella among them.” 


He was told that | Little John, sallied forth daily into the 


by order of his late Majesty, umbrellas | forest to kill the king’s deer, and returned 
were prohibited on the terrace. “Then,” | home every evening loaded with spoil. 
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Lord Harcourt, who was then deputy 
ranger of the forest, and discharged all 
the duties of superintendence (for the 
ranger, who was a Royal Highness, of 
course, did nothing), went forth also, as 
the representative of Majesty, to put down 
these audacious trespassers. In my for- 
est rambles I was a witness to some of 
their altercations ; Lord Harcourt threat- 
ening to ruin Robin Hood by process in 
the Court of Exchequer; Robin Hood set- 
ting him at defiance, flourishing the act of 
Parliament, and saying, “ My lord, if you 
don’t know how to make acts of Parlia- 
ment, I’ll teach you.” 

One day I was walking towards the 
Dingle, when I met a man with a gun, 
who asked me if I had seen Robin Hood. 
I said I had just seen him ata little dis- 
tance in discussion with Lord Harcourt, 
who was on horseback, Robin Hood being 
on foot. He asked me to point out the 
direction, which I did; and in return, I 
asked him who he might be. He told 
me he was Scarlet. He was a pleasant- 
looking man, and seemed as merry as his 
original; like one in high enjoyment of 
sport. 

This went on some time. The law was 
not brought to bear on Robin Hood, and 
it was finally determined to settle the 
matter by driving the deer out of the for- 
est into the park. Two regiments of cav- 
alry were employed for this purpose, 
which was kept as secret as possible, for 
a concourse of people would have been 
a serious impediment to the operation. 

I received intelligence of it from a 
friend at court, who pointed out to me a 
good position from which to view the 
close of the proceedings. 

My position was on a rising ground, 
covered with trees, and overlooking an 
extensive glade. The park was on my 
left hand, the main part of the forest on 
the right and before me. A wide extent 
of the park paling had been removed, and 
rope fencing had been carried to a great 
length, at oblique angles from the open- 
ing. It was a clear, calm, sunny day, and 
for a time there was profound silence. 
This was first broken by the faint sound 
of bugles, answering each other’s signals 
from remote points in the distance ; draw- 
ing nearer by degrees, and growing pro- 
gressively loud. Then came two or three 
straggling deer, bounding from the trees, 
and flying through the opening of the park 
pales. Then came greater numbers, and 
ultimately congregated herds; the beat- 
ings of their multitudinous feet mingled 
with the trampling of the yet unseen 
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| horses, and the full sounds of the bugles. 
| Last appeared the cavalry, issuing from 
the woods, and ranging themselves in a 
| semi-circle, from horn to horn of the rope 
fencing. The open space was filled with 
| deer, terrified by the chase, confused b 

their own sealer, and rushing in all 
directions, the greater part through the 
park opening; many trying to leap the 
rope fencing, in which a few were hurt; 
and one or two succeeded, escaping to 
their old haunts, most probably to furnish 
Robin Hood with his last venison feast. 
By degrees the mass grew thinner ; at last 
all had disappeared, the rope fencing shut 
up the park for the night, the cavalry rode 
off towards Windsor, and all again was 
silent. 

This was, without any exception, the 
most beautiful sight I ever witnessed ; but 
I saw it with deep regret, for, with the 
expulsion of the deer, the life of the old 
scenes was gone, and I have always looked 
back on that day as the last day of Wind- 
sor Forest. T. L, PEACOCK. 
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IT was a pleasure to me, as a former 
Rugby School house boy, to know that I 
should be admitted into holy orders by my 
old master, Doctor Tait. The awe which 
a young candidate feels for his bishop was 
in my case tempered by that friendly con- 
fidence which comes from many happy 
memories. Respect and even reverence 
will always be attached to the memory of 
Archbishop Tait, but under that command- 
ing presence lay a force of genial kindness 
which attracted the affections of all who 
knew him. 

The rooms in which we were examined 
looked out upon beautiful gardens, and as 
it was summer, the windows were open, 
and the candidates were allowed to go in 
and out, and sit under the trees or stroll 
in the grounds. I was thus absent when 
one of the examiners came in and told the 
candidates that each of them was to write 
a short sermon or address, afterwards to 
be read to the bishop, in reply to the last 
question, “Give St. Paul’s description 
of the Christian armor.” Of this I was 
not told, and consequently gave, in a few 
lines and in my own words, St. Paul’s 
description. Next morning the candi- 
dates were called in one by one, and 
standing at a lectern at one end of a long 
room were desired to read their sermon to 
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the bishop and examiners who sat at the 
other end of the room. When my turn 
came, I had, of course, no sermon to read, 
and explained the reason, namely, that I 
had not heard how the question was to 
be treated. “Never mind,” said Bishop 
Tait, “read what you have written.” 

“Do you intend to preach always to 
your congregation in this way?” said the 
lahew. “ At any rate, never think you 
can improve upon the Bible by substitut- 
ing your own words for those of the text. 
It is apt to sound like the Bible and 
water.” 

The candidates for priest’s orders had 
to undergo a much more trying ordeal. 
Each of them was required to preach a 
short extempore sermon from the pulpit in 
the chapel to the bishop and Dr. Stanley, 
who formed the sole congregation ; but the 
poor candidate, however, was denied the 
security usually accorded to the preacher, 
for the bishop asserted a right refused 
to congregations, and occasionally inter- 
rupted and criticised the sermon. This 
naturally led to incidents of a somewhat 
ludicrous character, which were of course 
not usually divulged, but occasionally 
proved irresistible, even to the highest 
discretion. Thus it is said that one unfor- 
tunate candidate who had no gift that way, 
and was quite overwhelmed with nervous- 
ness, began stammering: “I will divide 
my congregation into two — the converted 
and the unconverted.” This proved too 
much for the bishop’s sense of humor, and 
he exclamed, “I think, sir, as there are 
only two of us, you had better say which 
is which.” 

The advantage was not always however 
on the side of the bishop; for when one 
who has since become a popular London 
preacher was a candidate, he showed no 
nervousness whatever, but rather rejoiced 
at the opportunity afforded him for airing 
some of his highly original views before 
the bishop and Dr. Stanley. Before he 
had gone very far the bishop exhibited 
signs of restlessness, and at last ex- 
claimed,— 

“But stop, stop, Mr. , do you not 
see that what you are saying is altogether 
wrong?” at the same time pointing out 
what orthodoxy required. 

“ And yet,” said Dr. Stanley, turning to 
the bishop, “‘may he not be justified if 
you look at it from this point of view?” 
And then the broad-hearted doctor kindly 
and characteristically urged a wider and 
more liberal understanding. Meanwhile 
the candidate gazed with inward satisfac- 
tion on his two examiners as they argued 
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the point on which he hac succeeded in 
setting them by the ears. 

“ Well,” said the bishop at last, “ pro- 
ceed Mr. .” But before long he 
stopped him once more, and said, “ Thank 
you, that will do. There is no doubt of 
one thing, Mr. You will always be 
listened to.” And the bishop’s prophecy 
has came true, for, orthodox or unorthodox, 
the preacher always has been listened to. 

This mention of Dr. Stanley reminds 
me of the high and affectionate’estimation 
in which he was held by Bishop Tait, who 
used to warn candidates that the examina- 
tion in his diocese was harder than in 
others, for “ Dr. Stanley is one of the ex- 
aminers.” The peculiar gift of Dr. Stan- 
ley was undoubtedly his attractive power 
of making history not only interesting but 
fascinating. How well I remember the 
first time I ever heard him lecture! It 
was on a morning of pouring rain that I 
went unwillingly to the divinity school to 
hear, as I expected, one of those dull and 
repulsive discourses which undergradu- 
ates had inflicted on them by highly paid 
university professors. On entering the 
room I was surprised to find it so full that 
I had difficulty in obtaining a seat, and I 
remarked that many ladies were among 
the audience. Presently the vice-chan- 
cellor entered with the proctors; and 
soon the door opened, and in shuffled a 
little figure in big goloshes and carrying a 
large dripping umbrella, but with a face 
whose radiance sensibly brightened the 
atmosphere of gloom with which a rain 
day at Oxford is depressingly associated. 
Hurrying to his raised desk, the professor 
began to read his lecture upon Solomon 
from a large manuscript which he drew 
forth, and at once he riveted the attention 
of all present. To me it was nothing 
short of a revelation to perceive that ec- 
clesiastical history could be a source of 
pleasure. Yet perhaps the doctor was 
seen at his best at his private lectures, 
when, seated on a low chair in his garden 
at Christ Church, with a pile of books by 
his side, and the undergraduates arranged 
around him on the grass, he poured out 
his rich stores of knowledge, illustrated 
with many a humorous anecdote and 
graphic description. He spoke from his 
heart, with his face glowing with delight, 
and so imbued his hearers with his own 
enthusiasm that the thrill of that strong 
impulse still stirs within me as I write. 
Dr. Stanley had his own strong views, 
and he was not backward in letting us 
know in which direction his breadth of 
sympathy enlargeditself. Addressing the 
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candidates at Fulham, I remember his 
saying : — 

“*] have been surprised to find that one 
gentleman has not hesitated to state that 
St Paul was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, an assertion which if made 
from the pulpit would shock the ears of 
every educated person in the congrega- 
tion.’ 

The object which the bishop had in 
view. when he required all candidates to 
make such an attempt at extempore 
preaching was to set them free from the 
bondage of dependence upon written ser- 
mons, and to give an authoritative impulse 
to extempore preaching. He was too 
wise to suppose that every man would 
succeed, but none would discover what 
gifts he possessed unless he tried, and at 
that time very few ever tried, or even 
wished, to preach extempore. It was the 
custom to sneer at such preaching as sure 
to be of a ranting character, and below 
the dignity of the Established Church. 
Now that the change has been accom- 
plished it is hard to realize the former 
State of things, and one wonders that no 
sense of shame was ever felt by educated 
men when they were placed in predica- 
ments by their incapacity to say a few 
plain words when the occasion called for 
them. As one instance of this I dare say 
Oxford men will remember how a clerical 
divine undertook to ride over and take 
a service for a friend in an outlying vil- 
lage, and started comfortably with his 
sermon in his pocket. He had gone some 
little distance when he found that the ser- 
mon had disappeared. Overwhelmed with 
helplessness — for it was too late and too 
far for him to turn home to replace his 
loss —he suddenly remembered with joy 
that he must pass neara neighboring vil- 
lage, the rector of which he knew, and he 
might borrow a sermon from him. With 
his friend’s sermon in his pocket, he once 
more rode on happily, and arriving at the 
church went through the service in cheer- 
ful confidence, until he found himself in 
the pulpit standing before the expectant 
congregation. Then, placing his hand in 
his “pocket, he found to his horror that 
there was no sermon there, and he ex- 
claimed with irresistible emotion: “ By 
Jove, I’ve lost that one too!” And that 
was all the sermon the people got that 
day. 

In honorable contrast to this story it 
will be remembered that when Dr. Tait 
preached for the first time at St. Paul’s, a, 
sudden draft of wind scattered the leaves | 


of his unfastened manuscript, and they | ceses. 
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fell from the pulpit. The dean, who saw 
sitting near, saw the papers fall, and, not 
thinking that they could be the sermon, 
stooped and picked them up, and calmly 
placed them in his pocket. The bishop 
showed no hesitation, but, quite undis- 
turbed by what had happened, proceeded 
calmly to deliver the rest of the sermon 
extemporaneously. 

At the same time I would not depreciate 
written sermons, which ought, however, 
at least in matter, to surpass extempore 
ones. Even in manner and effect, too, 
written sermons may be so delivered as 
to render the audience unconscious of the 
fact that they are written. I have heard 
it confidently asserted that no orator or 
preacher in our time has produced such 
effects as Henry Melvill did when he 
preached at Camberwell. It was even 
necessary for him at times to pause, in 
order that the congregation might draw 
breath and recover itself. And yet, on 
reading his sermons in the manuscripts, 
as he deiivered them, however much one 
might admire their language and careful 
preparation, it was impossible to under- 
stand the extent of the fascination, Canon 
Liddon and Archdeacon Farrar always 
preach from written sermons. Yet, with 
all that, who can contend that the fire of 
enthusiasm or of indignation or any other 
strong emotion can be kindled by words 
read from a page previously composed as 
effectively as when the utterance glows 
with a force which is being actually expe- 
rienced and exerted in one’s presence? 
The congregation under such conditions 
are not an audience only, but are enlisted 
as assistants with theirsympathy. Surely 
this is the secret of the great power ora- 
tors and preachers wield, and at this they 
should surely aim. Imagine, too, St. 
Peter being unable to preach to Cornelius 
and those who were assembled with him, 
or St. Paul declining to address the men 
of Athens, because either the one or the 
other had not written down beforehand 
what he would like to say! Certainly Dr. 
Tait’s influence did its work, and preach- 
ing has undoubtedly improved. 

The solemn nature of an ordination 
examination is sufficient to insure a wr | 
freedom from all attempts at untruthful- 
ness or imposition, and consequently an 
affectionate confidence takes the place of 
that suspicion which usually forms so 
painful an element in examinations. Un- 
pleasant incidents have however been 
known to cast a passing shadow upon such 
| occasions even in the best-regulated dio- 
It is said that a well-known bishop 
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was once informed by his examiners that | relating to their history.” To this a girl 
they had reason to think two of the can-| had answered: “The most remarkable 
didates had been guilty of collusion. The|ruin of which I have heard is that of the 
bishop looked at the papers and saw that | South Sea Bubble, as it was called,’ and 
several of the questions had been an-|she then went on to give particulars of 
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swered by both candidates in identical 
words. Feeling convinced that this was 


/it. The examiner was amused at this, 
as he thought, Scotch limitation of the 


sufficient evidence of copying, he ad-| idea of ruin, but went on with the papers. 


dressed all the candidates, and told them 
with what sorrow he had found that two 
gentlemen had been guilty of a deed so 
dishonorable as to disqualify them for 
holy orders. As, however, he wished to 
spare himself and them the pain of any 
investigation, he would leave it, he said, to 
their consciences, and he trusted that no 
gentleman who had copied would present 
himself again that afternoon. 

In the afternoon, however, it was found 
that no candidate was absent, and the 
bishop again addressed them, saying that 
he feared he had not made his meaning 
clear, and now he would only say he 
hoped that the gentlemen who knew they 
had copied would think over what had 
happened, and withdraw from the exami- 
nation next day. It is needless to say 
that some anxiety was felt among the 
candidates that night as to the effect of 
the bishop’s words, and it was with sur- 
prise that the next morning again it was 
found that all were present. Then the 
bishop, feeling himself unable any longer 


Presently he came upon the paper of an- 
ihe girl who had answered the question 
exactly the same words. “Here,” he 

exclaimed, “is a clear case of copying.” 
| To his surprise, however, he found on fur- 
ther investigation that one girl had written 
her paper in Edinburgh and the other in 
Glasgow at the same time. 

But perhaps the most amusing instance 
of such mistaken judgments occurred in 
the schools at Oxford. An examiner who 
prided himself on his shrewdness was de- 
termined that he would make it impossible 
for any copying to take place under his 
supervision. Accordingly he not only 
kept a very sharp and constant watch upon 
the candidates, but peered at them from 
time to time between the fingers of his 
hands spread before his face. At last he 
thought he detected a man in something 
which looked very suspicious. Looking 
from side to side to satisfy himself that 
no one observed him, the man plunged his 
hand into his breast pocket, and drawing 





something out, regarded it long and stead- 





to refrain from action, said: “I regret | fastly, and then, hastily replacing it, re- 
that my kind intention to show consider-| sumed his pen and wrote with obviously 
ation to the candidates has not been ap-|increased energy. The examiner pre- 
preciated, and my suggestion has not been | tended not to notice this, but after a time 
acted upon. It becomes impossible for | he rose from his seat, and with his hands 
me therefore to spare you any longer.|in his pockets strolled round the room 
Mr. , and Mr. , Stand up.” | with an appearance of negligence and in- 
The two candidates on being named did | difference to what was going on. By these 
stand up, and most indignantly protested | means he succeeded in disarming suspi- 
their entire innocence of such a charge. | cion, and getting to windward of his prey, 
On being confronted with their papers | stole upon him from behind gradually and 
they explained the strange similarity of | unperceived. Then waiting patiently, his 
their answers by the fact that both had | strategy was rewarded by observing that 
been taught by the same tutor, and had | the man once more turned his head from 
been made by him to learn by heart cer-| side to side, yet not quite far enough to 
tain sentences which he had dictated for | see him, and once more put his hand into 
the sake of accuracy, and they had thus|his breast pocket. Then the examiner 
incurred suspicion most unjustly. sprang forward in elation, and seized the 
Examiners ought to be very careful lest | hand in the very act of grasping the sus- 
they should be tempted to pronounce | pected object. 
lightly upon primd facie evidence as to| “Sir,” said he, “ this is the fourth time 
copying. I have been assured by one of|I have watched you doing this. What 
her Majesty’s inspectors that upon one | have you in your hand?” 
occasion he was looking through some} The man hesitated to reply, and this, 
papers sent by candidates in Scotland, | coupled with his evident confusion, con- 
when he came upon a very singular an-| firmed the suspicions of the examiner. 
swer. The question was, “ Describe any| “I must insist, sir, on seeing what it is 
remarkable ruins with which you may be | you have in your hand.” 
acquainted, and mention any particulars! The man reluctantly complied, and 
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drawing his hand from the pocket, pre- 
sented to the dismayed examiner the pho- 
tograph of a young lady! 

This it was which had been his hidden 
source of inspiration. This had been the 
secret of his ever-freshened energy. Very 
humbly and sincerely did the examiner 
offer his apologies, as he returned crest- 
fallen to his seat ; and it gives the finishing 
touch to the story to learn that the candi 
date married that young lady in due time, 
and that they are now living happily to- 
gether in the enjoyment of the blessings 
of their faithful love, so rudely tested and 
discovered. 

Very different are ordination examina- 
tions now from what they used to be in 
former days, when in one diocese the 
bishop’s chaplain was distinguished chiefly 
as a cricketer, and was known to consider 
it sufficient if he examined the candidates 
between the innings. Even within the 
last twenty years the system has been 
much improved, and chiefly in the direc- 
tion of insuring sufficient time for the 
candidates to be prepared devotionally for 
the solemn profession they are about to 
enter. It is hard to believe that within 
comparatively recent times none of the 
candidates were informed whether they 
had p.ssed or not until a day or two be- 
fore the ordination, whereas now they 
know for several weeks beforehand. To 
keep them in a state of uncertainty fre- 
quently produced ridiculous resulis. A 
candidate, for instance, would be 2xam- 
ined, wearing a moustache which he al- 
lowed to grow up to the last instant, 
hesitating to make that last sacrifice while 
there was any doubt as to its necessity ; 
nor was any candidate quite comfortable 
in giving orders for his clothes, which 
after all he was not certain that he might 
require. In those days however the cler- 
ical dress was not so distinctive as at 
present, and was very much limited to a 
certain cut of waistcoat, which varied with 
the sentiments of the wearer. I remember 
when I consulted my tailor at Oxford on 
the subject, he wes “T hope, sir, you'll 
excuse the liberty I take, but if I were 
you, sir, I wouldn’t put myself into a liv- 
ery.” The fashions of wearing beards or 
shaving have, as it is well known, varied 
absurdly, being alternately praised or 
blamed by bishops, in accordance with 
prevailing ideas. At one time it was 
thought by the episcopal bench that shav- 
ing was effeminate, whilst twenty years 
ago they tried by threats to enforce the 
razor. I have been told by the head of a 
large mercantile London house that he 
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declined to give a living, of which he was 
the patron, to a clergyman who was in all 
respects the most desirable man to hold 
it, simply on the ground that he wore a 
beard. “One of my clerks,” he added, 
“asked me the other day if I had any 
objection to his wearing a beard, and I 
answered that I had no objection what- 
ever, so long as he did not wear it in 
office hours. I have just the same feeling 
as regards the clergy.” 


I heard an old friend of my rector 
preach once such a quaint old sermon, in 
the course of which he quoted Adam’s 
excuse: “The woman tempted me and I 
did eat.” At the unmanliness of such a 
plea the old gentleman waxed very angry, 
and leaning forward in the pulpit he 
shook his finger, scornfully exclaiming, 
“Oh, Adam, Adam, shame to lay it ona 
woman!” 

In the rectory afterwards the two old 
rectors kept us all entranced till very late, 
capping one another’s stories. It was on 
that occasion our rector told us, with a 
graphic power which I cannot attempt to 
reproduce, a most delightful story of his 
father. He had beena very distinguished 
Royal Academician, and as an artist had 
acquired great popularity. He was at the 
same time a pious man and a very regular 
and devout attendant at the Church’s ser- 
vices. He was once sitting in a London 
church on a Sunday evening amidst a 
crowded congregation who had come to- 
gether to hear a sermon from a much- 
admired preacher of the day. His seat 
was immediately under the pulpit, and he 
sat and listened quietly with rapt atten- 
tion. Something caused him however to 
turn his head, and he saw to his surprise 
a friend of his gazing at him earnestly, 
and looking as if something had excited 
him. This appeared strange, and yet he 
tried not to think of it, but, raising his 
eyes to the preacher, he again turned his 
attention to the sermon. He could not 
resist however from stealing a glance at 
his friend after a time, when with in- 
creased surprise he saw that he not only 
was still gazing intently at him, but actu- 
ally from time to time stood up and 
stretched out a hand towards him, and 
then again sat down. This made him feel 
uncomfortable, and yet at such a time he 
tried not to let it occupy his thoughts, but 
once more gave his mind to the words of 
the great preacher above his head. Yet, 
try as he might, it was impossible not to 
think of the strange behavior of hs friend, 
and so presently he permitted himself to 
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look again. Then, to his alarm and hor- 
ror, he saw his friend stand up, and with 
eyes fixed upon him and outstretched 


hand, walk deliberately across the church | 


towards him, until at last he actually felt 
himself struck by two or three distinct 
and deliberate taps upon his head, after 
which his friend returned to his seat and 
appeared to regain his composure, whilst 
he himself had lost all his. What was the 
meaning of it? What must the congrega- 
tion think? Could his friend have sus- 
pected him of being asleep and have 
thought it his duty to awaken him? His 
friend was a good and serious man, and 
quite incapable of playing any practical 
joke. There was nothing for it but to 
await patiently the conclusion of the ser- 
mon, and then to obtain an explanation. 
Miserable appeared that interval, and it 
seemed as if the sermon never would end 
Its eloquence had no longer any charms 
for him. He longed only that it might 


end, that he might be set free from his 
anxiety and regain his self-esteem. At 
last the wished-for moment came. His 
friend advanced to meet him, saying, “ I 
fear you must have thought my action 
very strange just now.” “TI did indeed,” 
he replied. “ Did you really think I was 
asleep?” “No, no,” said his friend, 
“not that; but a spark from one of the 
pulpit candles dropped upon your wig, 
and began to burn. I sawit, and at first 
thought you might catch fire; but then it 
seemed to go out. Several times I was in 
doubt whether to disturb you and the con- 
gregation or not,and I avoided doing so 
as long as it was possible, but at last the 
flame burnt up so clearly I felt I had no 
choice, so I came across and extinguished 
it with my hand.” 

The rector was not merciful to stories, 
however, when they seemed to him to 
trench upon a profane handling of Scrip- 
ture. 

I remember once his rebuking me with 
great severity for using words which I 
certainly never intended or thought to be 
profane. A lady asked me if I had been 
acquainted with a friend of hers, and I 
answered that he had been always known 
to me as the author of a well-known Rugby 
joke. The rector of Rugby, the poet 
Moultrie, had just published a poem called 
“The Black Fence.” It had been sug- 
gested to him ina walk, on observing that 
a Roman Catholic gentleman near Rugby 
had surrounded his park with a high black 
paling, by which he had obtained a greater 
amount of privacy. Mr. Moultrie thought 
he saw in this an emblem of the darkness 
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|in which the Church of Rome separates 
its members from the liberty and truth 
| which happily prevail elsewhere in En- 
gland; and his poem appealed strongly to 
Englishmen to guard themselves against 
the rising powers of Rome. When this 
poem appeared one of the masters asked 
the boy whether he had read it, and what 
he thought of it. The boy replied that 
he thought Mr. Moultrie was mistaken in 
taking offence at a fence, and returning 
railing for railing. The rector was very 
much pained at my repeating this, and he 
did not hesitate on any occasion, however 
public, to express his objection to such 
jokes, which many would consider harm- 
less enough. I have known him, at a 
large clerical meeting, first compel the 
vicar of a large parish to repeat a joke he 
had not quite heard, and then sternly re- 
buke him for it. 

In church we were assisted by the par- 


ish clerk, who was one of the clerks of the 


old sort now rapidly becoming extinct, 
and therefore very precious. He used to 
smell of rhubarb, as he slept in the lowest 
receptacle of the three-decker, during our 
long sermons. During the service he 
was, as occasion required, very locomotive, 
walking about the church and saying the 
responses as he went. One never could 
tell from what corner an amen might not 
be nasally intoned as he opened or shut 
windows. Before the sermon he ascended 
into the pulpit, and there by the help of 
very imperfect matches he used to light 
the candles. The process was a very 
trying one for the congregation, as the 
matches were usually very damp, and the 
clerk was old and awkward. I have seen 
him three times running upset candles 
upon the head of a young clergyman in 
the reading-desk, who was officiating for 
the first time after his ordination. The 
patience with which the young man bore 
the succession of falling candles on his 
head was most exemplary, but the scene 
was highly ludicrous. Those old clerks 
were certainly sometimes very funny, and 
we shall never see their like again. A 
clerical friend of mine told me that when 
he first entered on the duties of his in- 
cumbency he found a clerk who in saying 
the Psalms made many mistakes. At last 
the clergyman remonstrated with him, and 
said, “I wish, John, you would not say in 
the 74th Psalm, ‘ Let us make haycocks of 
them.’ If you look you will see the words 
| are, ‘ Let us make havock of them.’” Old 
| John answered: * Well, sir, of course, if 
| you wish it, I will; but it always used to 
| be haycocks.” 
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The same clerk was told to give out the 
notice: **On Sunday next the service in 
this church will be held in the afternoon, 
and on the following Sunday it will be held 
in the morning, and so on alternately 
until further notice.” What he actually 
did give out was as follows: “On Sun- 
day next the morning service in this 
church will be held in the afternoon, and 
on the following Sunday the afternoon 
service will be held in the morning, and 
so on to all eternity.” 


From The Spectator. 


A CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY NEAR 
MERAN. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Str, — We rose early, and by 5 o’clock 
we had left the warmth and roses of Meran 


an< exchanged them for the raw air of the 
bleakest spot in Tyrol,—the heights of 
Angels Mount in Schnals (described viv- 
idly in the novelette of “The Vulture 
Maiden”), where for centuries the only 
human habitation was a Carthusian mon- 
astery, built in 1325. How it ever got 
there is still a puzzle to me; for even with 
the help of an omnibus to the end of the 
valley, and then a mule up the height, it 
took us four hours to get there and make 
the eight miles’ journey. 

The hardy larches were not yet in full 
leaf. The air was keen and thin, and grew 
thinner and keener as we neared the 
mountain village of Carthaus, frowning 
down upon us with its high walls like a 
fortified town. These walls — enclosing 
the buildings, once a monastery of Car- | 
thusian monks, now, since their disper- | 
sion, a village — crown the crest of a cliff 
four thousand feet high. Below runs a 
deep ravine, through which foam the grim, 
milky waters of a stream fresh from a 
glacier. 

A quiet life must the old monks have 
lived up here in the old days. Like all 
Carthusian houses the world over, this 
one was built for twelve monks and a 
friar (or, in rare cases, as the Charterhouse 
in London, for twenty-four monks, then 
called a double house) This house was 
richly endowed by its founder, Duke 
Heinrich of Tyrol, with meadow land and 
farms, with the right to fish in the Etsch | 
and in a mountain lake a little distance | 
off, for the Carthusians got no meat. The | 
monastery consisted of two churches, | 
cloisters, a dozen little detached dwellings, 
each in its garden, a great kitchen and | 
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offices, farm buildings, a friar’s residence, 
another for the local district judge, a large 
library, and a refectory for festivals, — at 
other times the anchorites dined each 
alone in his dwelling. A prominent fea- 
ture of the monastery was the long central 
court, the Campo Santo of the monks, 
who were buried under the turf in the 
great oblong enclosure, into which the 
arched windows of the cloisters looked. 
The doors of each monk’s dwelling were 
opposite these arched windows. 

Their founder, St. Bruno, legislated for 
a life of prayer, work, and privacy, and 
his followers here, on their mountain fast- 
ness, followed his law faithfully. Each 
monk had his own small tenement; no 
one could overlook or be overlooked by 
his neighbor. Each little lobby opened 
into the cloisters. Through a hatsh in 
the wall he received his food, his little 
study within having a door into his garden, 


He had a bedroom, a convenient attic for 
tools and workshop. In his cell he studied 
and transcribed old missals, and employed 
himself in some manual labor during part 
ofhis day. In his garden he cultivated his 
plants, above all his carnations. The Car- 
thusian carnations became so celebrated 
as to be in great demand in Vienna. The 
red clove carnation is the national flower 
of Tyrol, and owes, no doubt, its cultiva- 
tion and popularity to these monastery 
gardens. The monks possessed a magnifi- 
cent library, and most of the manuscripts 
now preserved at Innsbriick came from 
Carthaus. In 1782, this quiet, busy life 
of the monks came to an end. This Ty- 
roller Carthusian monastery, and other 
religious houses in Austria and the Neth- 
erlands, were sequestrated by the emperor 
Joseph II. The place stood desolate till 
the Austrian government offered it as a 
dwelling-place, at a very low rental, to any 
peasants of the surrounding villages who 
would go up and live there. In spite of 
the inclement climate and barren, rocky 
soil — for the good meadow ‘and and 
farms of the monks were not offered with 
the monks’ dwellings —a few families of 
handicraftsmen whose work could be car- 
ried on at home, did go. A priest minis- 
tered in the old convent church, and a 
little community has grown up among the 
old grey walls. Extreme poverty and 
hardship has reigned in these mountain 
homes, —hard enough in summer with 
scanty food and shelter, but often terrible 
in the depths of long winters, when not 
alone the grey walls shut out the world, 
but deep snows enclose them in on all 
sides. It was to visit this little community 
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that we had made our journey. Whilst | against the decay and filth that gathered 
our friend was visiting and attending to| over their houses and themselves. 


the truly religious work which month by 
month brings her up to this strange place, 
I and my relative sat in a little house — 
one of the monks’ dwellings — of the good 
priest, and heard the story of the place. 
As to his own share in the good work, I 
learnt it from others; but, for the sake of 
brevity, I make the narrative one. It was 
Friday, but the priest bade us heartily 
welcome, and pressed us to share his 
frugal meal,—a saucer of hard-boiled 
eggs, black bread, and lettuce. He showed 
us the manuscript “ History of the Ty- 
roller Charterhouse,” and as we examined 
the quaint and ingenious plan of the old 
convent, he told us the story of it, and its 
later inhabitants. 

In 1782, the government sold the estate 
in a lump to an Italian for 7,000 florins, 
equal to £582, and some years later it 
was sold by him to an Austrian, Count 
Handl, who broke up the property, and 
sold it in twenty-four lots for 57,000 
florins, or £2,250. Again, these lots have 
been divided by sales and private inheri- 
tance, so that now two hundred people 
crowd into buildings which in earlier 
times, friar, judge, monks, lay brothers, 
and boarders, all told, did not exceed 
forty individuals, and sadly do the place 
and people cry aloud for help, instruction, 
and reform. 

The dwellings of necessity being far 
too small for large families, all sorts of 
additions have been made; but as no 
mortar is to be had in the valley of Schnals, 
these /eans-to and upper storeys are merely 
connected with clay or made of wood, and 
are all too small, windy, and dark, whilst 
many are damp and unhealthy; such close 
quarters are also bad for health, morality, 
and good understanding between neigb- 
bors. In addition to this, the cloister roof 
has fallen in. It was of shingle, but the 
secular proprietors never repaired it. 
Heavy winter snows, rain, wind, mountain 
gales, and hot sunshine combined in its 
destruction; great dilapidations and dem- 
olitions have occurred, and these once 
picturesque cloisters, strewn with bricks, 
stones, and planks, now act as the village 
streets. 

But in their hard poverty the people 
lived on, eating their potatxes and cab- 
bage, their coarse cheese, and blackest of 


black bread in silence, and did not beg. | 


They went on in a sort of lethargy of 
ignorance and helplessness. 





In the midst of this poor flock the old 
pastor struggled on, often with despair in 
his heart. One day he was called to the 
death-bed of an old bachelor peasant of 
means, who offered to leave a sum of 
money sufficient to maintain a sister of 
charity at Carthaus. She was to come 
and begin her work by waiting first upon 
him. The priest was overjoyed. The 
mother-general at Innsbriick, to whom ap- 
plication was made, said she would send 
two efficient sisters, it being against the 
rules of the order for one sister to live 
and work alone. The charge for clothes 
and food would be 120 florins, — £10 a 
year. Think of the coming of two such 
doves of peace and piety to that sad place ! 
But alas! the old man recovered, and 
withdrew his promise. Sorely disap- 
pointed, the good father trudged over to 
see his friend, a neighboring priest of 
Katmienberg, on the opposite side of the 
ravine. They walked together discussing 
the sad necessity of the poor flock at 
Schnals, and the end was that they agreed 
each to provide for a sister out of their 
stipends, one quarter of their incomes, 
they each being literally “ passing rich on 
forty pounds a year.” 

Two old maiden sisters, rich in the com- 
munity as having a shop and also working 
a sewing-machine, in a somewhat hasty fit 
of generosity, offered to let the sisters live 
in three of their unoccupied rooms. So 
with the two sisters of charity entered a 
new spirit into the dreary place. Sister 
Hadriana nursed the sick, Sister Diomera 
taught the children, — both taught clean- 
liness, order, and good management. 
Through the wild winter of two years ago, 
Father Nauer watched the progress of 
good with thankful delight. But the de- 
votion of the old maiden ladies began to 
flag. When the children came to lessons, 
they were noisy and brought in dirt and 
snow. Even Sister Hadriana, coming in 
from her journeys among the sick, had 
wet feet too. There was a poor, wretched 
girl lying ill at Katmienberg, and twice a 
day did that good sister make the journey 
down one ice-bound steep and up another 
to dress her sores, often at the peril of her 
own life, clinging and climbing up the 
slippery, precipitous paths. Think of the 
pity and love that armed that heart for 
such an errand! But the old ladies did 


not like dirty shoes and wet garments. 
The women | They grew sulky and reproachful. 


It was 


neither sewed, nor knitted, nor spun.| easier for the sisters to bear bad weather 


They had less and less spirit to fight 


i than bad temper; and after much long- 
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suffering, just before service one Sunday | 
afternoon, they told the painful news to 
Herr Nauer that they must go. The poor 
old man broke down in the service as he 
announced the sad news to his flock. The 
old ladies repented of their rigor, and 
begged the sisters to remain. The poor 
invalid from Katmienberg was brought 
later on to be under the same roof with 
her good nurse; but this proved more | 
than the fluctuating Christian charity of 
the ladies could bear, and the sisters had 
to leave, and this time without reprieve. 

But help came from an unexpected quar- 
ter. An English lady of Meran heard of 
the hardships of the sisters, and, invalid 
though she was, started one winter’s morn- 
ing for the Carthaus. The omnibus 
brought her to the entrance of the valley, 
and there, all means of conveyance end- 
ing, she had a packing-case put upon run- 
ners, a horse harnessed to this strange 
carriage, and so drove up the long Schnal- 
serthal to the foot of the cliff on which 
Carthaus stands. Then, having cramp- 
irons fastened to her boots, she made her 
slow ascent through snow and ice. The 
dejected people welcomed her with little 
more than a long story of grief, crowned 
by the chief sorrow of the sisters leaving 
them. Buta better day had dawned with 
the coming of the rettende Englandgrin, 
as they styled her. Sympathy, good sense, 
and personal self-sacrifice on her part, 
brought a new state of things. The doc- 
tor of Carthaus—a most ignorant and 
provincial specimen of his class — was 
leaving the place; she purchased his 
house; alterations and additions were 
quickly made; a gift of bedding from a 
friend in Meran came opportunely ; and 
the sisters were installed, and a happy 
sense of security fell on the small commu- 
nity. 

The sisters’ house has become a hospice 
for the aged and sick. The first pensioner 
was an old man who brought with him as 
compensation his only possessions, —a 


| 
} 





pair of goats. Many pages might be writ- 
ten of the good sisters, their trials, the | 
answers to their prayers, and their hard | 
work. We listened to these sitting in the | 
little room of Father Nauer, who enjoyed | 
this rare chance of speaking to an appre- 
ciative and sympathetic audience. He 
was a man of opinions, and a politician. | 
He was cheered, he said, by the revival of | 
Catholicism the world over, more espe- | 
cially in the ultra-Protestant Berlin, — it | 
was marvellous indeed! But, on the other | 
hand, great was his consternation at the | 
undoubted and terrible growth of demo- | 
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cratic principles. ‘ Before long,” sighed 
he, “the people will govern throughout 
Europe, as they doin America. Ah! even 
in good conservative Austria, I believe 
emperor and duke will in twenty years 
only be names in past history.” 

On the wall of his little monk’s cham- 
ber, was spread a huge map of the United 
States, on which a line was drawn from 
New York to Chicago, to show, as he said, 
the tremendous journey made by his 
brother —a Tyroller peasant like himself 
—who had ten years ago emigrated to 
settle and grow rich in the far West. By 
means of letters and a weekly newspaper 
sent him by this brother, the good father 
had gained his ideas and formed his opin- 
ions on many subjects, notably of Irish 
matters from the American point of view, 
— through such scant loopholes the poor, 
lonely man gets glimpses of the world be- 
yond his isolated village. 

Need I apologize if I say that it might 
make his life richer —and ours, perhaps, 
none the poorer — if we could send hima 
token of our far-away sympathy, and help 
him to bear the burden of providing for 
the one sister by the sacrifice of a quarter 
of his yearly income? I an, sir, etc., 

A. M. H. 


Gorse Cliff, Boscombe, Bournemouth, 
August 29th. 


From The Jewish World. 
THE UBIQUITY OF THE JEWISH RACE, 


It has frequently been remarked that 
the Jewish race has a wonderful power of 
adaptation toallclimates. Jews are found 
in all parts of the globe, and seem to pos- 
sess a remarkable facility for acclimatiza- 
tion, even under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. Mesopotamia is considered 
the mother country of the Abrahamic fam- 
ily, as well as the cradle of the human race. 
Some years ago a small colony of Jews 
were found in the ancient city of Sennar, 
in the south of Mesopotamia, and in the 
vicinity of ancient Babylon. Of the sev- 
enty families composing the colony, one 
claimed to be descended from King Joa- 
chim, the rest from the house of Levi. A 
colony of Jews appear to have settled in 
China about the beginning of the third 
century of the Christian era, under the dy- 
nasty of Han. In 1704, Father Gouzani, 
a Roman Catholic missionary, found seven 
Jewish families near Pekin. In 1686, a 
Portuguese Jew of Amsterdam, named De 
Pavia, discovered a sect of Jews in Cochin 
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China. According to a tradition pre- 
served among them, they were descended 
from a tribe of Jews who had quitted Pal- 
estine on the destruction of the second 
temple. From their long residence in 
Cochin they had become completely 
bronzed. These are not the same as the 
Malabar Jews. The Jewish traveller Ben- 
jamin, sometimes called Benjamin the 
Second, discovered a colony of Jews, evi- 
dently of Persian origin, in Hindostan. 
They were known as Babylonian Jews, 
on account of their having migrated from 
Babylonia. They observed the essential 
rites of Judaism, and strictly avoided in- 
termarriage with other sects. In the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, a 
Jewish colony settled in Cayenne, in the 
West Indies, one of the most inhospitable 
climates in South America. Cayenne was 
subsequently conquered by the French, 
who made it a penal settlement, and the 
Jewish colony was forced to retire to Su- 
rinam. Notwithstanding frequent perse- 
cutions, Jews are still found in Persia, 
more especially to the south of the Cas- 
pian Sea, where the ‘soil is very fertile, 
but the climate very unhealthy. The prin- 
cipal city is Balpresh, where about one 
hundred and fifty Jewish families reside 
in almost complete isolation. They trade 
with their brethren in Great Tartary, and 
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are engaged in the wool and silk trade or 


in the sale of citrons. They, too, trace 
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their origin from the Babylonian captivity 
for, according to a tradition still possessed 
amongst them, their ancestors settled in 
Persia in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
did not respond to the appeal of Ezra to 
return to Palestine. Their mode of life 
resembles that of the Persians in general. . 
They hold the beard in high esteem, and 
wear long flowing robes. They have sev- 
eral synagognes, and obtain scrolls of the 
law from Bagdad. The celebrated Afri- 
can traveller, Mungo Park, found a colony 
of Jewish families in the heart of Africa, 
about eight hundred miles from the coast. 
It is no doubt this peculiarity of the Jew- 
ish race which induced a French writer 
on medical geography to express the 
opinion that “it is questionable whether 

the crossing of human.varieties confers 

on the issue constant advantages in rela- 
tion to the species; for the Jewish race 
seems in a wonderful manner capable of 
adapting itself to every change of climate, 
while others are scarcely able to bear the 

least change. The Jew is found in every 

part of the world; in Europe, from Nor- 
way to Gibraltar; in Africa, from Algiers 

to the Cape of Good Hope; in Asia, from 
Cochin to the Caucasus; from Jaffa to 
Pekin. He has peopled Australia, and 

has given proofs of his powers of accli- 
matization under the tropics, where people 
of European origin have constantly failed 
to perpetuate themselves.” 





FASHION v. SCIENCE AND HUMANITY. — 
From a very remote, we may even say a pre- 
historic, period, it has been the custom of 
human beings to provide themselves with gar- 
ments at the expense of the lower creation. 
From a time almost if not quite as early, ani- 
mals have been slain to furnish food for man. 
In our own day, also, both practices exist in 
operation side by side. While, however, the 
necessity for flesh as an article of diet is gen- 
erally admitted, provided that it be used in 
moderation and combined with vegetable food, 
the need for taking the life of animals in order 
to clothe the body, it must be allowed, has 
been toa great extent obviated by the prog- 
ress of textile industry, which gives us as 
woollen fabrics most of what we require for 
daily wear without depriving a living creature 
of one drop of blood. Fancy, taste, luxury, 
utility — one or all of these —it is true, still 
order the destruction of countless fur-bearing 
and feathered beings of a lower grade than 
ourselves; and we are not prepared to say 
that in obeying the mandate, at all events of 
the last-named authority, man exceeds the 





privilege of his lordly position. When, how- 
ever, we find him, at the bidding of a mere 
fashion, persecuting the life of some harmless 
and to him otherwise useless race of animals, 
and this even to the extent of extermination, 
we blush for the cruel heart of our so-called 
civilization. When, for instance, little birds, 
whose only fault is their beauty, are sacrificed 
by thousands in a year, in order that their 
feathers or their bodies should adorn the 
‘* softer sex ’’ of our species in hours of enjoy- 
ment, we are bound in creature kindness to 
those helpless members of the world’s great 
family, to condemn the barbaric fancy which 
is so heedless in its self-esteem. Artificial 
substitutes can be found for ornaments of this 
kind, and the counterfeit is not by any means 
a despicable imitation. The desire for their 
more general adoption is not, we are sure, 
limited to ourselves, nor is the hope that other 
governments will copy the recent practice of 
our own by restricting the indiscriminate 
slaughter which has already lost to the world 
not a few interesting and beautiful forms of 
animal life. Lancet. 
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UNHEARD-OF PREMIUMS FOR WORK. 


The best magazines in the world for the young of all ages 


— five of them (see below). 


The best things to be got in this part of the world for the 


money — about three hundred 
below). 


The things are paid to those who get subscribers. 
It is more than generous. 


unheard-of part is the rate. 
Here-are the magazines: 


Babyland : nurse-help for the mother 
and baby-joy for the little one; 50 cents a 
year. 

Our Little Men and Women: de- 
lightful hours and years for beginning 
readers; $1. 

Pansy: for the Sunday school age and 





aim; $1. 


of them (see a sample or two 


The 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Jour- 
nal: for studious young folks ; $1. 

Wide Awake: library, study, play- 
house, life at home and abroad, compan- 
ionship of the wise and good; $2.40 a 
year. 


The things to be paid are better than money, because they 


are more than the money could possibly be. 


They are better 


also, some of them, because you never heard of them and 
wouldn’t have the chance to get them for some time yet. 


But the rate! 
in merchandise ! 


we get to better advantage than others. 


Take a well-known example: the Water- 
bury watch with chain and whistle and 
agate charm. We call them all together 
worth $3, and pay them for $4 in new 
subscriptions. Another well-known ex- 
ample: the Weeden engine; price $1.25: 
for $1.35 in new subscriptions. 

Another example not well-known but 
worth knowing: the Hartman steel-wire 
door-mat; price $4; for $4.50 in new sub- 
scriptions. Another: the Bissell Carpet- 
sweeper; price $3; for $3.25. Another: 
the Kerosene Brick; price 35 cents; for 


More than that on the average. 





40 cents. Another: a photograph-outfit, 


For $1.25 in new subscriptions we pay $1 


Some things 
We pay as we buy. 


Horsman’s Eclipse, $2.50 for $2.75. An- 
other: Everything children wear, $1 for 
$1.60. Another: jack-plane pencil-sharp- 
ener, 25 cents for 30 cents. Another: 
silver-plated ware, $1 for $1.10. Another: 
a Mason & Hamlin organ (catalogue price 
$165) for $110 in new subscriptions. An- 
other: your choice of Prang’s water-color 
art studies and reproductions of oil paint- 
ings, $1 for $1.10. Another: your choice 
of 2000 books, any book we publish, $1 
for $1.20. And so on through 32 pages 
of picked-out things for children and 
picked-out things for the family. 


Send five cents for a sample copy of any one magazine or 


fifteen cents for all. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston. 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 





EB=xtracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says:— 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poctegren®, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being _— 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a —e reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” ° 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every = not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says : — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” ’ 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of, periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature,” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

tha If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
iis.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringin; 
week by week, the very cream of 
erature of the day.” 
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The New-York Tribune says: — 

“*Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirablq 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much yey = 4 gees 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc Acs, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Livinc AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
. 8 with them is to be outside the intellectual. 
world. . ; 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THz Livine Aqz. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue LivinG Ack regularly, 
and read a. else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Alban sages says: — 

“Itis edite with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly ee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says it 1 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self toa — temptation to pause and read 
some suggest ve or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AcE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“Tt has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — : 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tug Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its 


f 
pages for nearly fifty years; an 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excesient, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 


Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 


Me Ke cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 1s 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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